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R. GIBSON, the American’ representative on 
M the Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment, seems to be a man who acts on the 
principle of not letting his left hand know what his 
right hand doeth. Having made a _ pronouncement 
which rouses considerable hopes of naval disarmament, 
he promptly follows it with another which reduces hopes 
of military disarmament to zero. The United States, 
he says, now favour the French thesis that trained 
reserves should not be counted in estimating the total 
strength of military effectives. Does not this knock 
the bottom out of all plans for reducing armies? 
Mr. Gibson knows it does, and frankly admits it. And 
is it much use hoping for the reduction of war material, 
if that principle is conceded? Obviously if a State is 
going to have a vast force of trained soldiers in reserve, 
it is going to have weapons and equipment for them. 
War Offices can hardly be expected to spend their time, 
and taxpayers their money, in turning out nations of 
grown-up Boy Scouts. Possibly this seems an un- 
important matter to America. But it is important in 
Europe, where conscription is the rule. The United 
States had hitherto stood with Great Britain on this 
point, and their desertion has come as a disagreeable 
shock here as well as in Germany. 
* x ** 








Ever since the Armistice Berlin has been notorious 
for the turbulence of its May Day celebrations. This 


year was no exception to the general rule. Indeed, the 
breakdown of the Reparations Conference, combined 
with the manifest weaknesses of Parliamentary govern- 
ment in Germany, has given the Communists a fine 
stretch of muddy water in which to fish. It is a further 
tribute to the orderliness and self-discipline of the 
German people that the attempts of the Berlin Com- 
munists to provoke a serious riot on May Ist were 
attended with so little success. The political conse- 
quences of their effort may be entirely discounted. 
There is, however, a lesson for our own Foreign Office to 
be drawn from the increased activities both of the German 
Communists and of the Stahlhelm. The discredit into 
which the Republic has fallen both with the Right and 
with the Left—and we state this as a simple fact and 
not in any disparagement of the Republic—is almost 
entirely due to the failure of Herr Stresemann to reap 
any of the benefits which he had promised his countrymen 
would result from the Locarno policy. The presence 
of Allied troops on German soil more than ten years 
after the war, the failure of the experts in Paris to 
bring about any settlement of the Reparations imbroglio, 
and the growing weakness of the German financial 
position, are rude blows for any government to bear. 
And, whatever the intentions of the British Foreign 
Secretary may be, his loyalty to France, the mistress 
he loves so well, has had the strange effect of damaging 
the interests of the Republic we wish to conserve and 
of strengthening the hands of the Monarchy whose 
return we do not desire. We do not wish to imply that 
that the German Republic is in danger. The refusal 
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of the Bavarian Monarchist organisation to have any- 
thing to do with the Prussian Stahlhelm shows how the 
ranks of the German reactionaries are divided. But 
that the recent trend of events has weakened the 
Republic, and with it the cause of peace in Europe, 
no unbiassed observer will deny. 

* x * 


The comparatively peaceful political atmosphere in 
which Czechoslovakia has lived for the last few years 
has been rudely disturbed by a thunderbolt hurled by 
Dr. Kramarzh, the leader of the Czech National- 
Democrats, at Dr. Benes. At the congress of his party 
Dr. Kramarzh, who is a brilliant but impetuous orator, 
made some very indiscreet attacks on the personal 
honour of the Foreign Minister. As his party supports 
the present coalition Government of which Dr. Benes 
is a member, an impossible situation has been created, 
and it will require extremely careful handling to patch 
things up—if, indeed, a patching is possible. For the 
moment the matter is in the hands of the Prime 
Minister, who has asked Dr. Kramarzh to substantiate 
his charges in order that Dr. Benes may reply to them. 
It is possible, therefore, that the Prime Minister will 
be able to find a way out of the impasse. What is more 
likely, however, is a law suit, with much washing of 
dirty linen and a consequent discrediting of Czecho- 
slovakia’s political reputation. The truth of the matter 
is that Dr. Kramarzh’s long-standing quarrel with 
Dr. Benes has its roots in wounded pride and personal 
vanity. He was the big man in Czech political life 
before the war, and he has never forgiven his country- 
men for not making him President. His attacks on 
Dr. Benes are really veiled attacks on President 
Masaryk. 

* ** * 

Upon the return of the Simon Commission from India 
it was announced that the Indian Central Committee, 
which, under the chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, 
is co-operating with Sir John Simon and his colleagues, 
would also be engaged upon the final stage of its work 
in England during the summer. The report of the 
Nair Committee should be ready by October; that of 
the Commission itself not until the end of the year. In 
his first public speech Sir John Simon made no reference 
to the Indian problem, beyond remarking that it was 
not an issue in the election, and expressing a hope that 
when Parliament came to deal with the settlement, India 
would not be made a party question. That is a reason- 
able hope, since all three parties are associated with 
the Commission; but the main point of interest is 
that the problem of a revised Indian Constitution will 
come before a new Government, with the India Office 
in charge of a Cabinet Minister who at all events is 
certain to be very different from either Lord Birkenhead 
or Lord Peel. In India, meanwhile, there is a revival 
both of communal conflict and of industrial trouble. 
The renewed mill strike in Bombay involves about 
150,000 workers and threatens to be as serious as the 
strike of last year. Of the Hindu-Moslem rioting it is 
necessary to say one thing. Bombay is more favourably 
situated in respect of racial relations than any other city 
in India. If the leaders of the warring communities 
there cannot restore and maintain peace, the situation 
is hopeless indeed. 

* * ** 

The Labour Party’s election manifesto follows, 
broadly, the lines of the pamphlet, Labour and the 
Nation, issued a few months ago, but naturally lays 
more stress on immediate measures than on ultimate 
objectives. As was generally expected, the unemploy- 
ment question is given pride of place. The Labour 


Party claims that the Labour Government of 1924 





was on the point, when it was driven from office, of 
putting into force large schemes for the provision of 
employment, both by emergency measures and by far. 
reaching plans of industrial reorganisation. These 
plans, it says, would be at once resumed if it were 
called to power. Far less stress is laid by the Labour 
Party than by Mr. Lloyd George on road construction, 
or, indeed, on emergency employment of any kind, 
though measures of this sort are foreshadowed. Chiefly, 
reliance is placed on the rapid development of housing and 
electricity, and other big public services, on the raising 
of the school-leaving age to fifteen, on the provision 
of pension for aged workers, and on the improvement 
of Unemployment Insurance so as to provide more 
fully for the maintenance of those for whom work 
cannot at once be found. In the matter of providing 
employment, the Labour Party has carefully avoided 
any attempt to outbid Mr. Lloyd George with definite 
promises of what it will be able to do. More likely to 
be called upon to redeem any pledges it may now give, 
it is necessarily more cautious about making them. 
** * tt 


In certain other respects, the manifesto seems to us 
to err in attempting too much. That the land must be 
brought under public control is a vague declaration, 
which says either too much or too little. And does the 
Labour Party, even if it intends to nationalise the mines 
when opportunity allows, really mean to make their 
immediate nationalisation an election issue? On these, 
and on some other, points, the manifesto seems to 
contemplate a longer space than the life of a single 
Parliament—even a Parliament in which the Labour 
Party might hold an independent majority. Presumably 
this has been consciously done; and the Labour Party, 
knowing that it may be called to office after the election, 
but can hardly hope to command even the barest 
majority, has preferred to make its manifesto to some 
extent a declaration of future policy as well as an 
immediate election programme. If it is taken in this 
sense, it appears to be on the whole a satisfactory 
pronouncement, putting the right issues in the fore- 
ground. We judge from it that, if the Labour Party 
achieves office, it will begin by concentrating its 
attention on unemployment, seeking to provide work 
both by emergency measures and by a big housing and 
electrical programme, that it will pass the long overdue 
Factories Bill, ratify the Washington Hours Convention, 
amend the Trade Disputes Act, seek to strengthen the 
League of Nations and the International Labour Office, 
and unify the coal industry under some form of national 
control. These measures, taken together, provide the 
main essentials of a practicable programme, and one 
which Labour, even without a clear majority, might 
have a fair chance of carrying into effect. 


* * * 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain was hotly questioned on 
Tuesday—not for the first time—about the Lock 
Hospital for venereal diseases. Some years ago very 
grave charges were made against the administration 
of this hospital, and after a long delay a Committee 
of Inquiry was appointed, which presented a report 
to the Minister of Health last January. This report 
the Minister has refused to make public, though it 
admittedly reveals an exceedingly unsatisfactory state 
of things. His defence takes various forms. The 
inquiry was private, he says, and it would be “ unusual 
to publish it. The hospital is a voluntary one, and he 
has no control over it. The management must be 
given time to reform the administration, which he 
“ feels confident ” that they desire to do. And, finally, 
the publication of criticisms would cause a falling off 
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of subscriptions to the hospital. All this, as Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence and Mr. Greenwood insisted, is quite uncon- 
vincing. ‘The Lock is a very important institution, 
which has a public function even if it has a private 
management, and both the public at large and those 
who provide its funds are surely entitled to open 
dealings as well as efficient administration. We are 
frankly surprised by the attitude of Mr. Chamberlain, 
which can only increase suspicions that are already 
widespread. This ‘‘ hush-hush ” policy is doing no service 
either to the Lock Hospital or to his own reputation. 
** * ** 


The Lord Mayor’s Fund in aid of distress in the coal- 
fields has now definitely closed down; and, with the 
inclusion of the Government grant, there is well over 
a million pounds unallocated in the hands of the Central 
Committee, apart from the unspent balances in the 
hands of the regional organisations. This sum is 
apparently regarded by those in charge of the Fund 
as enough to carry on the work not only over the 
summer months, but also over the coming winter. 
Doubtless it is enough, on the scale on which the Fund 
has been operating hitherto; but it is necessary to 
emphasise once more that relief of this type does at 
most no more than take the keenest edge off the distress, 
without either providing any curative measures, or 
even preventing the continuance of the process of 
degeneration. Instead of husbanding the Fund over 
another winter, it would be in our view far better to 
spend it quickly on more radical measures. Even if 
this is not done, it is to be hoped that the public will 
realise that the existence of the million pounds is of 
very little help to the great majority of the people in 
the distressed areas. Distress extends far beyond the 
absolutely destitute, to whom alone the help of the 
Fund is usually available. It is necessary to guard 
against the danger of thinking that, because the Fund 
has money in hand, all that need be done is being done 
to help the distressed areas out of their troubles. On 
the contrary, next to nothing is being done; and that 
is why the Fund is still so rich. 

* 2 * 


Wages in the wool industry are being cut down by 
a gradual process, as one firm after another takes 
independent action in order to enforce reductions. The 
Trade Unions, it appears, do not feel strong enough 
at present to stand up against this process of attrition, 
and, where the employers have forced an issue, they 
have so far given way under protest, and no stoppage 
of work has taken place. They are probably biding 
their time, in the hope that conditions may be more 
favourable in the summer, and after the General Election. 
The employers having some time ago terminated the 
old national agreement in the industry, there now exist 
no agreed standard conditions and no means of general 
negotiations. This works both ways, and, if the 
employers are now free to cut down wages without 
negotiation, so are the Unions free to seize the first 
favourable opportunity of demanding a rise. This is a 
highly unsatisfactory situation; for it is difficult for 
firms to make forward contracts with any assurance of 
what wages-costs will be even a few months ahead. 
For the moment, the effect is certainly to press wages 
down, and thus the employers appear to be gaining 
y the absence of settled conditions. But this may not 
last, and it would be far better for the industry as a 
whole to reach some binding settlement than for this 
war of skirmishes and outposts to continue indefinitely. 

* ** * 


We had not intended to refer again at present to 
the subject of the “Hyde Park Scandals,” but 


Sir Wyndham Childs is now a member of the staff of 
John Bull and has thought fit to give in that journal 
an account of his libel action against us which we cannot 
allow to pass wholly without comment. He writes, for 
example : 

There never has been a Hyde Park scandal at all. During 
the past few years there have been a few cases in which persons 
of notoriety have been arrested in Hyde Park. 

Was his own predecessor, Sir Basil Thomson, a “ person 
of notoriety’? Was Sir Almeric Fitzroy? Was 
Sir Leo Money? These questions answer themselves. 
But perhaps Sir Wyndham has not yet acquired a 
full mastery of the English language, and did not 
really mean what his words appear to mean. He goes 
on to express a hope that the public will continue to 
use Hyde Park in spite of all that has been said about 
it—ignoring apparently the fact that his chief, Sir 
William Horwood, stated plainly in the witness box 
that he himself would be shy of going there alone 
after dark and would not sit down. But the most 
important point is that Sir Wyndham claims that a 
London jury has “ vindicated the honour of the 
Metropolitan Police.”” That is nonsense. The honour 
of the London police as a whole was never called in 
question, either in these columns or by Sir Patrick 
Hastings in court. What we did call in question was 
the intelligence and ability of the men who, until six 
months ago, gave the police their orders. 


a * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Fianna Fail, which 
had been reckoning on a Budget deficit, does not 
conceal its disappointment that Mr. Blythe, by drastic 
economies, managed to make ends meet. Free State 
Ministers may have their shortcomings, but it is a 
memorable achievement that, with agriculture in as 
bad a plight as it has been for a generation, and the 
expenses of a civil war to liquidate, they have succeeded 
inside the last seven years in reducing taxation from 
£11 to £7 a head, while at the same time the national 
debt has been kept inside the limit of a single year’s 
revenue. Unfortunately, in Ireland, as in all countries, 
past financial performances count for less politically 
than the promise of favours to come. Morally, it is 
altogether to the credit of Mr. Blythe that, as a prudent 
manager of the national finances, he declines to commit 
himself to extravagant promises; but it is by no means 
certain that his party will reap the reward of his 
austere devotion to sound principles in increased voting 
power. Already the extension of de-rating to Northern 
agriculturists has created an awkward situation. Free 
State farmers are crying out for a similar boon, and 
decline to be impressed by the argument that a 
de-rating scheme would mean, not only an additional 
duty on petrol, but new taxes on sugar, tea, boots, 
wearing apparel and tobacco, as well as a substantial 
addition to income-tax. This attitude is not quite 
as unreasonable as it might appear at first sight. 
Nobody proclaimed more loudly than our present 
Ministers in their Sinn Fein days that, under native 
rule, Ireland would enjoy social services on the British 
scale, and would be given these at a much lower cost 
than the British taxpayer. Mr. de Valera has, of 
course, seized the opportunity to declare that if the 
country backs his demand for a Republic all these 
benefits, and others, will be showered upon our heads. 
Few people are credulous enough to believe this; but 
with de-rating, as with land annuities, many who are 
sceptical of the ability of Fianna Fail to fulfil its 
pledges are prepared to vote against the Government 
on the chance that Mr. de Valera may pull off his 
gamble. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S LULLABY 


HATEVER may be the difficulties of the 
Government at this crisis of its fortunes, 


disunion is not one of them. Ministers all 
know the words of their party hymn—words of praise 
for themselves and comfort for their distressed 
congregation. And the tune, too, is always the same, 
a little plaintive, but deliciously soothing, like a lullaby. 
Stability, sobriety, steadfastness, peace and goodwill, 
public and private thrift, Imperial consolidation— 
these are the maxims which Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Churchill and their lesser colleagues sing to us in 
Parliament, on the platform and over the wireless, 
and whose application during their tenure of office has 
brought us the great measure of prosperity that we 
enjoy to-day. But are their hearers really comforted 
by this crooning? Mr. Churchill told us again in 
his Tuesday talk that trade had improved and 
our prospects were bright. Unemployment, when you 
analysed the figures, was not nearly so bad as we 
supposed; even the number of surplus miners had 
been largely reduced, and “the process was rapidly 
going on.” 


of 


And then there was our Unemployment 
Insurance; no other country in the world had so fine 
and so thorough a system. 
to worry. 


In short, there is no need 
Vote for steadfastness and sobriety, Baldwin 
and Churchill, and they will build Jerusalem in 
England’s green and pleasant land! We do not think 
this will go down in the coalfields of South Wales and 
Durham, in the Tyne shipyards, in the Lancashire 
cotton towns, or in the iron and steel centres. And we 
doubt whether it will go down even in happier quarters 
where the facts have leaked out. 

Ministers themselves appear to share that doubt; for 
they pay particular attention to the comminatory 
verses of their hymn. If the electorate cannot be 
charmed into trusting the Tories, let it at least be 
frightened off Labour and the Liberals. When he 
comes to deal with the policy of his opponents, there- 
fore, Mr. Churchill presses on the loud pedal. They are 
thimbleriggers and three-card-trick men. Mr. Lloyd 
George proposes a vicious remedy, which ‘“ would 
interrupt the whole natural recovery of industry ”’; 
for his plan is “ to gather large numbers of unemployed 
persons together and set them to make roads for 
motorists to go 40 or 50 miles an hour upon.” This 
travesty is an illustration of the shifts to which the 
Government spokesmen will resort in their defence of 
‘“‘ sobriety.” But it is not the only one that they 
affect. There is an old cry against the Labour Party 
which is especially dear to Mr. Churchill’s heart, and 
out it came, sure enough, over the wireless on Tuesday. 
The Socialist panacea, he said, was the nationalisation 
of everything. “If only you will nationalise every- 
thing and manage everybody’s affairs by officials, and 
fill in plenty of paper forms, you will be cured.” Well, 
well! Whatever foolish things the Socialists may say 
or want, they do not say or want that. The fact that 
Mr. Churchill knows this is nonsense may be unim- 
portant, if it is good electioneering. But is it good 
electioneering? Is he not underrating the intelligence 


of the electors in assuming that they, too, do not know 
it is nonsense ? 


As it happens, simultaneously with the report of his 
speech there was issued the Labour Party manifesto, 
in which the principal points of their programme are 
set out for all to read. The only thing they propose 
to nationalise out and out is the coal industry. 





Nationalisation of the coal industry may be a sound 


or an unsound policy; for our part we think that, when 
the problem comes to be tackled definitely, complete 


nationalisation (that is of the pits as well as the | 


royalties) will be found unnecessary. But, in any case, 
it is a solution that has been discussed for years, that 
has been considered favourably by many non-Socialists, 
and that is not likely to create the sort of panic that 
Mr. Churchill anticipates. And, more than this, it does 
not imply the managing of everybody’s affairs—or even 
of the affairs of the coal-miners—by officials, or the 
filling in of any more “ paper forms ” than are filled in 
at present. The Labour Party, we dare say, have other 
schemes of public ownership up their sleeves for the 
future. But they are not in the present programme, and 
it is by this present programme that they can fairly 
claim to be—and will be—judged. The programme, as 
we read it, certainly does not smack of revolution. 
Indeed, its moderation must be as disappointing to the 
Tories as it is disgusting to the Communists. It proposes 
a number of important social reforms—remedies for 
the discontents of to-day. In the forefront stand plans 
for dealing with unemployment. Practically the whole 
of these plans are common ground to Liberals and 
Labour, and we are amused to see that Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, the Minister of Labour, actually claims 
a number of them as the Government’s plans also! Land 
settlement and afforestation, drainage, house-building, 
slum-clearing, electrical development—all these things, 
he said the other day, were already being done by the 
Conservatives. Why, then, should anybody want a 
change of Government in order to deal with unemploy- 
ment? The answer is quite simple : because everybody 
knows that the Conservatives have been merely pottering 
with these measures, only touching the fringe of un- 
employment, and nobody believes that the Conservatives 
intend to do anything more than potter and touch the 
fringe of unemployment. Does not the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself rather spoil the Minister of 
Labour’s argument, when he decries these schemes as 
‘* relief works ” and belittles the gravity of the problem? 

On the dominating question of unemployment, then, 
we can see very little practical difference between the 
policies of the Labour and the Liberal parties, and a 
vast gulf between them and the Conservatives. Nor 
are we much moved by the charge and countercharge 
that Mr. MacDonald has lifted his ideas from the 
“Yellow Book,” that Mr. Lloyd George has lifted his 
from Labour and the Nation. To the plain man 
this mutual recrimination can hardly fail to suggest 
that both parties are interested in the same thing. 
And, after all, does it much matter who stole whose 
clothes? What is important is that the man in the 
clothes should do the job that we want done. Besides 
unemployment, there are various urgent questions on 
which the Labour manifesto promises radical reform. 
Its education policy includes nursery schools, the 
reorganisation of the elementary and secondary systems, 
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the raising of the school-leaving age to fifteen. The 
existing pensions schemes are to be improved. Steps 
are to be taken for the prevention of maternal mortality. 
“ Profiteering ’’ in food and also in building materials 
is to be checked. House-building is to be speeded up 
and slums are to cleared. The law of workmen’s 
compensation and the Trade Disputes Act of 1927 are 
to be amended. The Washington Eight Hours Conven- 
tion is to be ratified and the Factories Bill enacted. 
The agricultural reforms comprise public control of the 
land, and measures to assist the farmers and to raise the 
standard of life of the labourers. Local authorities 
are promised the larger powers that efficiency and 
economy have long demanded that they should have. 
And devolution would be carried even further by the 
creation of separate national assemblies for England, 
Scotland and Wales. That, we think, is a mistake, 
and we hope that no Government, Labour or other, 
will toy with such a sentimental project. 

The foreign policy of the Labour Party is, of course, 
one of peace and conciliation. It includes a more 
active backing than the Conservatives have given to 
the League of Nations; the acceptance of arbitration 
and a drastic reduction of armaments; the re-establish- 
ment of diplomatic and commercial relations with 
Russia. And, finally, its financial policy is not, it 
seems, to consist in the “ confiscation of capital” and 
the plundering of widows and orphans and Deans. 
The main points in it are the abolition of food taxes, 
the increase of death duties on large estates, a better 
graduation of the income tax with a further relief to 
“earned”? incomes, and the taxation of land values. 
In all this again there appears little that the Liberals 
are not equally pledged to—or, indeed, that any 
ordinarily humane and sensible Conservative need 
hesitate to support. In face of such a moderate 
programme, it looks as if the Government minstrels 
will have to revise their hymn. For the country will 
be no more scared by the terrors of Socialism than it is 
enchanted by the blessings of Baldwinism. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER AT WORK 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

HEN Mr. Herbert Hoover entered the White 

House two months ago the question which,more than 

any other, aroused the curiosity of the American 

people was that of the new President’s relation to the two 
Houses of Congress. It was universally recalled, not only 
that Mr. Hoover was unaccustomed to dealing with 
politicians, but also that for more than twenty years he had 
been, as mining prospector and administrator, engaged in 
giving orders to subordinates. The give-and-take of political 
life was unknown to him. Even membership of the Cabinet 
had not greatly enlarged his political experience, although 
it was recognised that a large part of the results obtained 
by him as head of the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington had come through difficult and sustained negotiations. 
As President, however, he would have to deal directly with 
House and Senate: that is to say, he would be compelled 
to adjust himself to the most complicated representative 
system in the world. How would he do this, and with what 
effect upon the Administration and its immediate prospects ? 
The first thing to note in this connection is that Mr. 
Hoover is indebted to his most energetic Western supporters 


for increasing the difficulties of these early months. Congress 
ordinarily does not assemble until December; but Senator 
Borah, who last autumn was among the farmers campaign- 
ing, for once, as a regular Republican, persuaded Mr. Hoover 
to promise a special summer session for the purpose of 
dealing with the obstinate problem of farm relief. What 
Mr. Hoover as candidate could offer lightly brings a serious 
embarrassment to him as President, for the last thing he 
wanted was to have Congress in session, and the Western 
Senators clamouring for a method of farm relief which the 
new Administration is compelled to oppose, during the 
valuable interval before the regular legislative programme 
is inaugurated. Senator Borah, of course, had no intention 
of doing the President an ill-turn, but he did it none the less. 

Farm relief is an entirely American question, and there is 
no need to discuss it here. It is an intensely unpopular 
subject in the industrial States, for the bulk of whose 
inhabitants the simple theory of the protective tariff is 
all-sufficient. The main point involved in the present con- 
troversy can be stated in a word. While Mr. Hoover com- 
mands a large majority of the House of Representatives, 
which has adopted a Bill for the creation of a Farm Board, 
designed to aid the rural co-operatives by credit and insur- 
ance and to clear the distributive channels of waste, the 
Senate majority threatens to defy the President by insisting 
upon a provision for compensating all exporters of staple 
crops by means of debentures equivalent to whatever 
protective duty may be levied upon their produce. It 
seems to be generally admitted that agrarian distress in the 
Western States is not nearly so urgent a problem to-day as 
it was a year or two ago. But the farmers have not shared 
to any satisfactory extent in that American prosperity with 
which the Coolidge regime was persistently identified, and, 
evidently, they are almost unanimous in their resolve to get 
something substantial out of the Government. Their 
Senators support them, irrespective of party, and it is plain 
enough that they intend to try a fall with the new President. 

This, of course, is serious for Mr. Hoover. Every 
President comes sooner or later into conflict with the 
Senate, but no President, if he can help it, invites this 
experience before his Administration is well set. As 
matters stand, however, Mr. Hoover can hardly hope to 
avoid the clash, and if he faces it squarely he ought thereby 
to consolidate his position at the outset of his term. It 
would in any case be impossible for him to endure the 
conditions to which his predecessor submitted. Mr. Coolidz 
was at enmity with Congress from beginning to end. At 
the height of his popularity with the American public, the 
Senate took delight in humiliating him, and it displayed its 
animosity until the very eve of his retirement. No one in 
America can see Mr. Hoover tolerating a situation such as 
that; and since he has begun by taking his own line upon 
two matters of first-rate importance—the Farm Bill and 
the curious new immigration law—his supporters are 
justified in assuming that Senate and President are com- 
mitted to an early trial of strength. 

It is not without significance that Mr. Hoover has shown 
much more independence in dealing with Congress than he 
did in the formation of his Cabinet. The “ official family,” 
as American correspondents call it, is a great disappoint- 
ment, especially for those many admirers of the President 
who had laid particular stress upon his passion for efficient 
government. The Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, is a 
public man of standing and experience, who, it is believed, 
is in entire accord with Mr. Hoover in his decision to 
reorganise the State Department. The head of the Navy 
Department, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, bearer of a 
famous New England name, is believed to have been 
marked by the President for a more prominent Cabinet 
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office at the first opportunity. Mr. Mellon, a man far 
advanced in years, must seek retirement at no distant date. 
There is only one other member of the Cabinet to whom 
any importance, political or other, can be attached. That 
is Mr. Mitchell, the Attorney-General, who, it is more than 
probable, may in a short time be the most conspicuous 
man in the country. For the rest, it is necessary to say 
that the Administration is, in the most striking degree, a 
one-man affair. The last two Presidents were both over- 
shadowed by more than one powerful member of the 
Cabinet. Nobody, for example, could have imagined 
Mr. Coolidge attempting to give instructions to Mr. Hoover 
or Mr. Mellon. And, contrariwise, nobody can for a moment 
suppose that President Hoover will not completely dominate 
his official family. 

The mention of the Attorney-General and what is in 
store for him is a reminder of the one domestic problem 
which for the world outside the United States is of universal 
and perennial interest—Prohibition. Mr. Hoover was elected 
with the aid of an enormous dry vote, and in his inaugural 
address he committed himself without qualification to a 
policy of law enforcement. It was already known that the 
President had decided upon an important administrative 
change—namely, the transfer of the enforcement authority 
from the Treasury to the Department of Justice, which would 
seem to be its only appropriate place. This decision gave 
an exceptional importance to the appointment of the 
Attorney-General, and Mr. Hoover has been generally 
complimented upon his choice. Whether Mr. Mitchell 
himself sees any reason for self-gratulation is another matter 
altogether, for he cannot possibly be under any illusion as to 
the overwhelming difficulty and peril of his job. There is 
good reason for thinking that Mr. Hoover himself would 
have preferred to postpone the issue, by committing the 
whole problem of law evasion to an impressive public 
commission. But such postponement was not practicable : 
the immense organised force of the Drys was concentrated 
upon the new Administration and the President was obliged 
to go forward. Since the inaugural address he has made 
several references to the task, the most significant of these 
being a remark to the effect that if a law is bad the best way 
to prove it so is to apply it in the most rigorous fashion. 
For the American nation to-day there is no more searching 
question than the one indicated here. Public opinion and 
the bootlegging industry being what they are, the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition is impossible. A serious effort through- 
out the country might conceivably be made; but for the 
organisation of that effort it would be necessary for Congress 
to vote an annual sum of at least $300,000,000, and that, 
needless to say, is fantastic. Again, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that a comprehensive movement for enforcement, 
directed from Washington by the Department of Justice, 
would involve the application of the federal authority 
without limit in the several States, and that would produce 
a movement of constitutional rebellion. These things are 
incontrovertible; and yet it must be recognised that, 
within the next few months, the Hoover Administration 
will organise an assault upon the strongholds of the Wets 
going far beyond the activities of the Prohibition Department 
as directed by Mr. Andrew Mellon of the Treasury. 

In the political situation of the United States as it stands, 
six months after the presidential election, nothing is more 
interesting and bewildering to an English observer than 
the absence of an established Opposition. The party system 
has, to all intents and purposes, disappeared from Congress. 
The so-called progressive block which held the balance of 
power for eight years after the Woodrow Wilson epoch 
was not a party group. In neither House nor Senate, 
when there is a Republican Administration, do the Democrats 
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act as an organised Opposition—very far from it. And 
during the first part of the Hoover term, it may be taken 
for granted, the Democrats will not deserve to be regarded 
as a party at all. Moreover, the matter of party leadership 
in America offers no single point of comparison with the | 
English system. Take the most striking of all contemporary | 
examples, that of Al Smith, the most vital and popular 
personality in American politics for twenty years. Defeated 
in the election of last November, he cannot become the 
national leader of the Opposition; in the United States 
there is no such thing. He could be elected to the Senate, 
but that does not attract him. He has given up the | 
Governorship of New York State, which he might have 
held as long as he chose. Many thousands of his admirers | 
would rejoice to see him accept the mayoralty of Greater 
New York, an office of power and dignity. He will not 
look at it. Public service in his State has lost its appeal for | 
Al Smith; the American political system does not provide 
him with an opportunity for national service. He goes 
back to business and the making of money. 


THE COAL PROBLEM 
RECONSIDERED 
“TMastc has been during the past few months a 


distinct, though slight, improvement in the condition 

of the coal trade; and it is natural enough that 
there should be a disposition to make as much as possible 
of this turn for the better. For everyone, quite irrespective 
of his political or economic opinions, hopes most fervently 
that the world situation will become more favourable to 
the prospects of the mining industry; and would be 
delighted, whatever he may have urged as a remedy for its 
troubles, to see it recovering without them. The most 
ardent advocate of national ownership would rejoice to see 
the coal mines doing better under private ownership; and 
the believer in nationalisation would be no less well pleased 
to find the need for his remedy becoming less clearly urgent. 
This is the case, not only because everyone naturally hopes 
for any event that will help to relieve the immediate distress 
in the coalfields, but because no one has more than a limited 
confidence in the efficacy of the remedies which he proposes. 

The plain fact, of course, is that, while one method of 
organisation is doubtless far better adapted than another 
to dealing with the present troubles of the industry, these 
troubles are not completely removable by any measures, 
national or international, that can at present be conceived. 
The troubles of the British coal trade have been made far 
worse than they need have been by stupidity and lack of 
proper organisation and control; but troubles there would 
have been, and would be to-day, however well organised the 
industry had been, and however capably it had faced its 
problems. For there are not in the world at present nearly 
enough buyers to buy, at the lowest conceivable prices, 
the quantity of coal which the world’s mining industries are 
fully equipped to produce. There is in every important 
coalfield a large surplus of productive capacity lying idle, 
but ready to enter the productive field at the first favourable 
conjuncture. There are plenty of surplus miners as well as 
surplus mines—so many that, if the European demand for 
coal were suddenly doubled, it would take but a little time, 
with the aid of the United States, to supply even this 
inconceivably expanded market. 

There is, however, no prospect of the demand for coal 
being, not doubled, but even largely increased in the neat 
future. Through all the vicissitudes of the past eight of 
nine years, the consumption of coal has remained practically 
steady. When the Ruhr mines were out of production in 
1928, other coalfields readily supplied, at favourable prices, 
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the coal that was lacking. The same thing happened during 
the British stoppage of 1926. But when the Ruhr and the 
British mines resumed work after these interruptions, there 
was no increased demand, even at reduced prices, to take 
off a larger supply of coal. Indeed, coal, which used to be 
chosen often by economic writers as an example of a 
commodity highly elastic in demand, has proved itself 
during the years since the war one of the least elastic of all 
the leading commodities. Reductions in the price of coal 
have not stimulated increased consumption in any con- 
siderable degree; they have in the main only redistributed 
the available volume of trade differently among the rival 
producers. 

It follows, as the League of Nations points out in the 
memorandum which it has just issued upon the coal industry, 
that the effect of purely national measures designed to 
increase the prosperity of the coal industry in a particular 
country is likely, if they succeed, to be a worsening of 
conditions elsewhere. If British coalowners increase their 
exports, they will do so, as far as the experience of the past 
few years can be trusted, at the expense of the mines 
in Germany, or Belgium, or Poland, or somewhere else. 
More coal is not wanted, at any price that can be regarded 
as falling within possible bounds; and accordingly, if one 
country fills up a larger part of the limited market, there 
will be less remaining for the others. It is not, of course, 
suggested that the demand for coal is absolutely inelastic, 
but only that its degree of elasticity is so slight as to be 
unimportant in relation to the magnitude of the problem. 

We in Great Britain, in considering the problems of our 
own coal trade, have been naturally disposed to look at the 
question solely from the standpoint of our own national 
prosperity. Faced with the widespread distress in the 
mining areas, with the oft-repeated tale of the coal-owners’ 
losses, with the reactions of depression in the coal industry 
on our railways and our shipping, we have been disposed to 
consider only what can be done to stimulate the sale of British 
coal, and to get unemployed British miners back to work. 
But we cannot afford, even from the purely national stand- 
point, to ignore the international side of the problem; for, 
just as we have been provoked, and are likely to be stirred 
again, into taking special measures to help our coal mines 
in their trouble, so other countries, if we succeed in worsening 
their position, will also be driven to adopt special measures 
on their own behalf. Not once, but many times during the 
past few years have accusations of unfair subsidies and 
differentiations been flung from country to country in connec- 
tion with the coal trade; and more than once a protective 
measure in one country has furnished the excuse for similar, 
or retaliatory, measures in another. And, even if the 
measures which we take are in themselves wholly unobjec- 
tionable, this will not prevent other countries whose coal 
trade may be damaged by them from adopting, wherever 
they can, measures in their own defence. 

Fundamentally, the moral to be drawn from these un- 
palatable facts is not that we should refrain from attempting 
to reorganise our coal industry on similar lines, but that, 
even when we have done this, we shall not have evaded 
the necessity of looking outside the industry for employment 
for many of those who have been engaged in it in the past. 
Indeed, the benefit which is likely to be derived from better 
organisation is not so much increased employment as better 
conditions for those who are employed. Unemployment 
Is not the only trouble of the coal industry; an evil no less 
great, though less spectacular, is the low earning capacity 
of those who are employed, and the precarious financial 
position of many mines which have been able to continue in 
production. A policy designed to increase mainly the volume 
of employment in the industry is doomed to fail because it 


can only achieve even temporary success at the expense of 
other countries. But a policy designed to improve the paying 
capacity of the mines, and the wages of those employed in 
them, without necessarily increasing their numbers, need 
not have any such untoward effects. 

Coal is at present too cheap at the pithead; and at the 
present pithead prices it is evidently impossible for the miner 
in most pits to earn a decent wage. Selling prices ought 
therefore to rise, at the producer’s end; but this does not 
imply that they need be raised at the expense of the domestic 
consumer, for there are undoubted possibilities of large 
economies in the distributive process. That these economies 
should be realised is therefore of the greatest importance ; 
and any Government that tackles the coal problem will have 
to deal with it at the distributive as well as the producing 
end. In production, too, there is room for large economies— 
to be realised through a more general process of amalgama- 
tion, through concentration on the best pits, and through the 
application of fresh capital for the provision of more up-to- 
date cutting and transport machinery, and the improved 
treatment of by-products and grading and classification of 
coal. When these measures have been carried through, 
the mining industry will be able to pay its way and to 
afford good wages, at a lower level of pithead prices than it 
can at present. But the necessary stimulus to the application 
of these measures will be very difficult to supply unless there 
is at least a temporary rise in the price of coal to the producer. 

Many of the conditions are, moreover, favourable to such 
arise. For the lack of elasticity in the demand for coal 
works both ways. Falling prices have done little to 
stimulate demand; and a moderate rise, at any rate, would 
do little to check it. If, however, British coalowners, or 
anybody acting on their behalf, were seriously to set to work 
at raising prices, obviously demand might be diverted to 
other countries. Higher prices can, therefore, hardly be 
secured without international agreement between the three 
or four European countries which are at present competitors 
for the bulk of the export trade. We have argued more 
than once already that there is urgent need for an attempt 
to reach agreement internationally about the hours of 
labour in coal-mining and, if possible, about wages as well. 
But the problem really demands more decisive international 
treatment than this. As the League of Nations memor- 
andum which we have quoted plainly suggests, the 
problem will not be solved without some form of inter- 
national agreement concerning output and prices as well 
as wages and hours. 

It is, of course, hardly a popular policy to set to work 
deliberately to raise the price of a necessary commodity in 
the use of which both the general body of consumers and 
many important industrial interests are concerned. But 
will anyone seriously deny that present coal prices are too 
low, or that their maintenance at their present level is 
hindering the application of capital to the industry and its 
restoration to the efficiency on which alone a sound policy 
of low prices can be based? A moderate rise in coal prices 
would be far less harmful, even to those who appear to profit 
most from cheap fuel, than the depression which now 
radiates outwards from every mining area. 

International action is, then, in our view, indispensable 
to the handling of the mining problem. But international 
action implies national action. We cannot begin to strike 
bargains with other countries till there exists in Great 
Britain some body capable of speaking and acting on behalf 
of the coal industry as a whole. The coalowners have 
hitherto persistently refused to create such a body; but 
it has to be created, if not by them, then for them, and 
without their aid. Any Government seriously tackling the 
coal problem will have, as the Samuel Commission proposed, 
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to nationalise royalties and to press forward amalgamations 
on a greatly expanded scale. But it will have also, even 
if it is not ready or able to go at present the full length of 
nationalisation of the mines themselves, to create some 
form of national control strong enough to co-ordinate the 
entire industry in respect of output and prices, and to enter, 
on its behalf, into binding agreements with the already far 
more closely organised coal industries of other European 
countries. Indeed, the creation of some such national 
organisation of the entire industry is, from this standpoint, 
an even more urgently needed measure than either the 
nationalisation of royalties or the pressing forward of local 
measures of unification. For, until we are in a position to 
negotiate with overseas coal-producers, no internal measures 
of reorganisation can avail to carry us far. 


ON GOING TO LIVE IN AMERICA 
CURIOUS incident took place at a woman’s meeting 
A at Islington Chapel the other day. The minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Shepherd, rose and announced 
that he had received a letter from a rich man in America 
who wished to marry an English wife, and who, if he could 
obtain one, was willing to provide her with a luxurious 
home and an income of £3,000 a year. The American, he 
explained, was not particular. ‘He did not mind if the 
bloom of youth had left her cheeks. Any respectable woman, 
even though she might perhaps be approaching middle-age, 
who was willing to go to his country, might make a suitable 
partner.” The only conditions the rich man made were 
that the woman should be English and that she should not 
be an adventuress, an adventuress presumably being a 
woman who would marry a man for his money. 

The women of Islington were present in great numbers 
to listen to the rich man’s offer. The young, the middle- 
aged and the old were there, the rich and the poor. ‘“ Many 
of the women in that crowded audience,” according to 
Mr. Shepherd, “ knew what it was to want for food’; but 
“not one stirred, or indeed showed the slightest interest.” 
They threw the rich man’s offer back in his teeth. ‘‘ We 
appreciate his offer,” was the general tone of their comments, 
“and the tribute that he pays us . . . but we would sooner 
be poor in Islington than millionaires’ wives in America.” 

Occasionally we hear pessimists talking of the ever- 
increasing power of riches. Money, we are told, is the modern 
god. With money you can buy love, pleasure, power, and 
everything the heart desires short of Paradise. With 
money you can buy anything from a title to a man’s soul. 
With money you can cut a prouder figure in the world than 
the greatest poet or the greatest philosopher. It is clear 
that those who make these gloomy and facile generalisations 
have never visited Islington. If they had, they would 
have discovered that there is at least one English parish even 
in these days which is not to be corrupted by gold. There 
the mercenary spirit of the times sings its siren songs in vain. 
I do not suggest that the women of Islington are absolutely 
indifferent to money—that they never fill in the free-insurance 
coupons in the newspapers or go in for those competitions 
in which the prize is £5 a week for life. Even an ascetic 
philosopher might do these things. It is one thing to accept 
money for nothing, and quite another thing to be open to a 
bribe. What the women of Islington have shown in no 
uncertain manner is that they cannot be bribed—that they 
cannot be bribed at least to leave Islington for America, 
Their statement on the matter is perfectly clear. ‘‘ We 
would sooner be poor in Islington than millionaires’ wives 
in America.” It is either the least adventurous or the most 
heroic utterance that has been heard in England for years. 
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Cynics may attribute it to the fact that the women of 
Islington were not quite certain whether the offer was 
genuine. But the minister of the chapel had told them 
that the rich man had enclosed references with his lettey 
which bore witness to its genuineness. Others may hold 
that the women were held back by shame from acceptin 
the offer too greedily in public. After all, if a hundred hands 
had been held up at the meeting, there would have beep 
ninety-nine women left humiliated for life by the memory 
that they had publicly offered to sell themselves for £3,000 
a year to a man who for all they knew might be the maddest, 
baddest and ugliest man on earth—had offered and been 
rejected. Even in Islington, it may be, at least one woman 
might be found who, if the proposal had been made to her 
in private, would have considered it more favourably, 
£3,000 a year is a good round sum, and many a woman 
has married for less a husband who on other grounds was 
undesirable. At the same time, I doubt whether even 
outside Islington the majority of unmarried women could 
be bribed by the largest cheque to marry a man of whom 
they knew nothing except that he was willing to marry 
almost anybody except an adventuress. They would 
justifiably suspect something odd—something uncannily 
odd—in a man who with so much money was unable to 
secure a wife in the ordinary way and who ordered a wife 
as you might order a melon from the greengrocer’s. The 
cinema, it must be remembered, has revived the belief in 
the importance of love in recent years, and, as a result, 
women to-day are too romantic to be wooed en masse by 
an anonymous letter read from a Nonconformist pulpit. 
Not in this fashion do the heroes of the film win their brides. 
Not yet, even in this plutocratic age, have we reached a point 
at which a rich man in his office can ring for a secretary 
and say: “ Order me a wife.” Love counts for more than 
money in the cinemas even outside Islington, and, in four cases 
in five, I fancy, a woman will not marry a man unless he at 
least pretends to love her. 

I know that, if I try to put myself in the place of the 
women of Islington, I feel that I should have behaved in 
much the same way. Imagine, for example, a crowded 
meeting ‘‘ for men only” at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, and 
myself, still young and unmarried, present. In the pulpit 
stands a venerable minister of the Gospel, reading an 
anonymous letter from a rich American lady who offers to 
marry anybody in the audience and to endow him with 
£3,000 a year for life. Much as I love gold, would my heart 
beat faster at the proposal? Should I leap to my feet, and 
make my fortune ata spring? Or should I keep to my seat 
and murmur to myself: ‘* I would sooner be poor in Hamp- 
stead than a millionairess’s husband in America ” ? Honestly, 
I believe I should keep to my seat, and I should not count 
this to myself for virtue. It is not that I am untouched 
by the common ambitions or that I have any antipathy 
to millionairesses. But somehow or other I have always 
been sufficient of an idealist to hate the idea of marrying 
even a rich woman without having seen either her or her 
photograph. The realist may tell me that I am finicky, 
that money talks, that no man can in fairness expect more 
of a wife than that she will provide him with £3,000 a year. 
I confess, however, that, even if the money were doubled and 
then trebled and then decupled, I should still feel no tempta- 
tion. Not if it meant living in America. 

That may be what the women of Islington felt. Even 
those of them who would have had no objection to being 
millionaires’ wives, could not endure the thought of being 
millionaires’ wives in America. This must be put down 
to anti-American bias. The women of Islington and I 
respect Americans. We are glad they won the Battle 
of Saratoga. We imitate George Washington in our 
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speech, and quote Abraham Lincoln in our speeches. We 
like the Americans we know, and our only grievance against 
the Americans we don’t know is that we owe them money. 
But somehow, when we think of Hampstead and of Islington, 
it is difficult to believe that places as good exist in any othe? 
continent. Who would willingly exchange the quiet of 
these old-world streets for the bustle and roar of American 
cities, with bootleggers firing machine-guns at each other 
during daylight hours? Who would abandon the easy- 
going way of life of the island races for the frenzied rush 
for money that is characteristic of America? Who would 
resign the security of an English public-house for the perilous 
round of the New York “ speak-easies””? Who would give 
up cricket for baseball? Who would voluntarily settle in 
a country in which the birds are different from the birds one 
knows and the birds’ names are even more different than the 
birds? And then the weather! There is one glorious 
thing about the English weather: it is never too cold— 
(except this year)—never too wet—(except last year)—and 
never too hot—(except the year before). If there are grey 
skies, we don’t mind grey skies: we know that they cannot 
last beyond the end of the summer. This, indeed, is the 
perfect climate. As for the American weather, on the 
other hand, we never see a reference to it in the papers that 
does not tell us of tornados, cyclones, floods that overwhelm 
towns, heat-waves in which millionaires (and, no doubt, 
their wives) perish, and worse than Arctic frosts. In 
America, as the cinema-goer knows, everything is sen- 
sational, but nothing in America is more sensational than 
the weather. That alone, I think, is sufficient to explain 
the reluctance of the women of Islington to become 
millionairesses. 

Had it been an Italian rich man who invited them to 
marry him, the answer might have been different. But 
even then, I fancy, many of them would have shrunk from 
leaving Islington for Italy for ever. Better, to an Islington 
woman, is the smoke of Islington than the sunshine of Italy. 
I share her feelings in this respect. If I am settled in one 
spot, I do not like to go and live among strangers. In 
London, since I live north of the river, I should not like 
to live south of the river. Living in Hampstead, I should 
not like to be transplanted even as far as Highgate. There 
are very few parts of the world in which I could imagine 
myself being as happy as where Iam. There is one, but I 
am not sure where it is. Certainly it is in no distant 
country. Were I starving, or near it, I should, no doubt, 
be willing to go to China or the South Seas for even 
a small sum of money. But, while I can make ends almost 
meet, I should not go and live among strangers though my 
salary were trebled. That is why I am convinced that it 
is true that it is better to be poor in Islington than a 
millionaire’s wife in America. But only for an Islington 
woman. If you are an American woman, it is better to 
be a millionaire’s wife in America than poor in Islington. 
That is one of the mysteries of patriotism. 7. ¥. 


CONFIDENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


i THINK there be hree Richmonds in the field ”— 
and from the battle of the polls that must shortly 
ensue it is to be hoped that a decisive victor will 

emerge. One of the first considerations before him and 

his colleagues will be to tranquillise the countryside by 
restoring confidence to agriculture. How this work is to 
be accomplished none can say definitely, because everybody 
is talking of plans that remain to be declared or tested. 

The Unionists have no policy ad hoc, the Liberal programme 

must be put to the proof of practice, and the Labour pro- 

gramme is the more experimental of the two. But the real 
test of success lies in giving courage to those who have lost 


it, because at the present moment, although the tendency 
is for the price of agricultural produce to rise, it is very hard 
to find any man who looks upon the immediate future with 
hope. To be sure, wheat is higher than it has been, but this 
is a purely seasonal change. Only the few farmers who can 
afford to hold can get 45s. for their quarter, while those who 
could not hold have been duly squeezed since August last. 
Cattle and sheep prices show a marked improvement, but 
whether the producer is getting the full benefit of it is at 
least an open question; probably it is only here and there 
that the seller prevails over the market, and it is noticeable 
that the national demand for beef declines; some say the 
medical profession is responsible. 

One learns that the arable area is still shrinking; the 
present acreage is the lowest on record; employment is 
diminishing; banks are anxious about their mortgages; 
farmers are more anxious to find a way in which they may 
persuade two evasive ends to meet. Which of the political 
parties can change doubt, uncertainty and pessimism to 
confidence ? 

The psychology of the farmer in a season of falling prices 
provides a curious study. He is not readily elated, for he 
does not want anybody to see him looking cheerful; but he 
is very quickly depressed; and when he feels that his luck 
is out, all the work of the farm suffers. He seeks the line 
of least resistance; his intensive farming becomes extensive ; 
he endeavours to reduce his commitments on all sides; he 
lays down sound arable to grass ; he sends capable men away ; 
he turns a deaf ear to stories of possible improvement in 
practice or new methods of production. In this state he 
will promptly accept what price he is offered for his produce 
in the market : he cannot bring himself to believe that next 
week may be better than this one, or that next season may 
bring improvements in its train. Dealers and merchants 
are quick to sense his mood; they prophesy dangerously ; 
they make him feel that the collapse of his particular corner 
of the world is very near at hand. This is not difficult 
when you are dealing with a man who must always sell to 
the wholesaler and buy from the retailer, who realises in a 
dim fashion that he can never enter into an easy partnership 
with profit. 

If the farmer’s psychology were a matter that concerned 
the agricultural community alone, it would be bad enough 
for the country, because that community is still a very 
considerable one. But, unfortunately, the trouble extends 
far beyond the boundaries of the farm. When times are 
reasonably good, the farmer’s wife and daughters go to the 
market town once a week, sometimes more often, and 
make purchases; but when the farmer is convinced that the 
Day of Judgment is within measurable distance, he demands 
a rigid and, perhaps, even an unnecessary economy, and 
the shops that rely for business upon the farming community 
suffer considerably. Their stock does not call for replenish- 
ment; no fresh orders go to the manufacturer and to the 
factory ; in some far-distant manufacturing town men and 
women may be working short time, because the farmer’s 
heart is working at low pressure and the farmer’s feet are 
cold. 

This lack of confidence in agriculture has its further reflec- 
tion in the world of finance. If bankers added farming to 
their industry, some of the Great Five would be the leading 
agriculturists of the country; they would foreclose and take 
over a vast area of land. They financed a great part of the 
purchases in the years when shrewd landlords were selling 
out; to-day, values have fallen well below the very ample 
margins that were fixed. While the bankers can give no 
more facilities, they are trying to reduce those already given. 
They strive in vain. When Mr. Micawber was being pressed 
by his creditors, his brave wife remarked that, just as it was 
impossible to get blood out of a stone, so it was impossible, 
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at the moment, to extract money from Mr. Micawber. The 
farmer is in like plight. He cannot oblige the banks that 
once obliged him; and he takes their threats quite seriously, 
because he does not realise that, instead of being in their 
hands, they are in his. He merely grasps the fact that he 
owes the money, that he cannot pay it, and that the local 
branch of his bank has received instructions from head- 
quarters to press for repayment. “‘ The bank parlour is no 
better than the Court of the Inquisition,” said one farmer 
to the writer a little while ago. 

It is very difficult for him to see that the land is neither 
better nor worse to-day than it was when he bought it, and 
that the world still needs food to the extent of three meals 
a day, and that we, in England, are quite unable to supply 
the demand. He cannot realise that he is working for 
benefits that elude him, but are never lost. 

Last year we imported nearly 90 per cent. of our butter 
and over 80 percent. of our cheese. Imported meat is on the 
up grade; corn consumption throughout the world is rising. 
In short, food has a value, and not only to the retailer. The 
farmer will ascertain that value when he will put his house 
in order and face his future with determination and con- 
fidence. He cannot recover that confidence for himself. 
He has been too hard hit, too badly bruised by circumstance ; 
but if he can find or devise, and accept, a policy that pro- 
mises relief, the face of the agricultural situation can be 
changed in six months. Perhaps the most important point 
in this connection is to advise a policy that will appeal so 
definitely to the common sense of the community at large 
that it will not run any danger of being repealed by the 
successors of the next Government. This consideration 
seems to rule out Protection, even if Mr. Guinness had 
not made the bravest speech that his party has yet been 
responsible for, when he spoke to the East Anglian farmers 
a few weeks ago, and explained why agriculture could not 
come into the company of the safeguarded industries. 

In all probability it is a very good thing to get that 
solution of the farmer’s problem set on one side, because, 
even if tried, Protection could never be permanent and 
might cause infinite trouble in the changes that must ensue. 
Other plans, some of them far-reaching and well thought 
out, may succeed. The trouble is that they will take time 
in the working. Their benefits are not very obvious; they 
do not furnish short cuts to prosperity ; and they do nothing 
to flatter the farmer’s belief that he is a man who should be 
placed out of reach of the buffets of this world and should 
be granted a certain profit for labours that may or may not 
be considerable. 

Is it too much to say that agricultural depression is due, 
in part at least, to undertakings that have been carried out 
for a little while and then abandoned, or to promises that 
were made without any serious intention that they should be 
redeemed? Wherever you go to-day, you will hear the 
farmer say, in effect, ““ What is the Government going to do 
about it?” It is quite rare to hear a man say, “ This is 
what I propose to do so that I may put my house in order.” 
Even while it may be granted that State assistance may be 
found necessary to assist co-operation, proper marketing, 
and the finance of the farm, it is obviously wrong to regard 
the State as a foster-mother, because every farmer would 
tell you that, while his losses may be a matter for State aid, 
his profits are his own, to deal with as he thinks best. But 


promises have been given, and agriculture does need to be 
handled in fashion that appears to be beyond the capacity 
of farmers themselves; it will be interesting to see whether, 
when the time for some form of State supervision comes, 
farmers will welcome or reject it. 

The last few years have shown, first, that they cannot 
stand alone; secondly, that they are pzepared to resent 


— 


interference; thirdly, that they have great hopes of getting 
something for nothing. Here, one imagines, they are 
doomed to disappointment. But the time is coming when 
the agricultural house must be set in order, and when once 
the order is apparent and the inevitable protests have been 
made, it is not unlikely that the agricultural situation wij] 
take a change for the better that will surprise everybody 
who does not understand that the root of the present trouble 
is psychological. It may be doubted whether agriculture 
would not have been a great deal better off if the Corn 
Production Act had never been passed. Its short life and 
prompt repeal robbed the farming community of confidence, 


and that confidence has never returned. ‘.. & & 


Correspondence 
FENG YU-HSIANG 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—China has long been the prey of unscrupulous military 
tyrants—men who have only sought their own advancement 
and been indifferent to the sufferings of the millions of patient, 
toiling labourers. One man alone stands out in sharp contrast, 
because of his set purpose to help his people regardless of personal 
advantage—Marshal Feng. 

It is good to know exactly what Feng is doing and to learn 
that he is a great Builder—builder of roads, builder of houses, 
builder of craftsmen: he is a tireless builder. 

At the present time some twelve million people in North and 
Central China are in the grip of starvation. In Shensi people 
are living—or dying—with no food except leaves, herbage, 
fodder for cattle, bran, or similar things. They are selling their 
children, for the crops have failed thrice running and there has 
been no wheat coming into the province. The one ray of hope 
is that Feng has built a road with amazing swiftness from the 
neighbouring province of Honan, where he is paramount. For 
this purpose he uses his soldiers, already skilled road-makers, 
From the railhead it is 190 miles to Sianfu, the capital of Shensi. 
Much of the road runs through narrow gorges with lofty banks 
of loess on either side. Loess is like consolidated dust, and melts 
under rain into sloughs of despond, where the unhappy travellers 
may easily be drowned, even on the high road. To convey relief 
either by cart or mule is a costly, almost a hopeless business. 
Even under the best conditions it requires seven days to do 
the journey, and in bad weather only three miles can be done 
in a day. The roads, moreover, are infested with brigands, 
who plunder and kill remorselessly. 

To construct a permanent road, with the necessary drainage, 
is a work of great difficulty, but Feng has had one made wide 
enough to take three motors abreast, and has provided a fleet 
of motors to carry the wheat (which he has collected) not only 
up to Sianfu—a distance of 190 miles, which is now accomplished 
in one day—but also right up to the province of Kansu. The 
famine is raging all through this area, where transport is most 
difficult, and the efforts of the International Famine Relief 
Committee, working in conjunction with the missionaries, are 
quite insufficient to cope with the widespread starvation. 

At the present time, when our leading papers are complaining 
of Feng’s inaction in the region of Hankow, it is only fair to 
state that he never sacrifices the lives of his soldiers without 
good cause. What is he doing? Standing by, ready for action, 
as soon as needed. Meanwhile he is making the province of 
Honan, where he is paramount, into a well-administered, law- 
abiding, progressive country. During the last year he has built 
1,800 houses for the homeless; he has established two model 
villages near Kaifeng, the capital, with a community centre, 
with reading-rooms, means for recreation and education, well- 
lighted and ventilated houses. ‘‘ Poverty is the only condition 
to living therein.” 

Kaifeng itself has been transformed. The temples have been 
turned into museums, market, libraries, etc., and the street- 
cleaning is made the duty of all ranks, for Feng believes in social 
equality. Education is pushed forward in all the towns, and 
there are evening classes for those over school age. Feng has 
just sent 16 men to be trained in England, despite the fact that 
he is keenly sensitive to the attitude of the British press. Three 
things. are swept out relentlessly where Feng rules—opium- 
smoking, gambling, and prostitution. Foot-binding of women 
is absolutely prohibited. 

Every officer and every soldier in the army has to learn a trade 
under skilled instructors. The pay of the soldiers was raised 
after Feng returned from Russia from $6 to $12, and the pay of 
Officers reduced to $20 a month and $7 for food, all grades 
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receiving the same, from Feng downwards. Needless to say he 
dresses aS a common soldier, to the great wrath and contempt 
of other generals. The fact that his own officers submit to 
these things and to sharing in menial duties shows what power 
has. 

"ae is the constant butt of the daily press and is continually 
spoken of as “ the so-called Christian general.” Hardly a day 

sses without sneers and innuendoes and suggestions of 
‘“ Machiavellian intentions.” He refuses to defend himself and 
says that his deeds must be his answer. Having seen the 
wonderful things which he has achieved, and the devotion of his 
soldiers and the common people to him, I can only echo the 
words of a resident at Peking when it was occupied by his troops : 
“ If Feng is a hypocrite, the more the better.” —Yours, etc., 

26, Harley House, N.W. 1. E. G. Kemp. 

April 27th. 


THE /’M ALONE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I as a reader and admirer of THE NEw STATESMAN 
for a good many years venture to criticise the first comment in 
your issue of March 30, on the I’m Alone case. I am neither an 
American nor a Prohibitionist, but I believe that one is entitled 
to be an American and a Prohibitionist without being regarded 
as merely stupid and inferior. If I were an American and a 
Prohibitionist, I should resent the tone of your comments. 
Being a Canadian and a lover of England, may I remark that 
you in England have the gift of occasionally being so full of 
“that tranquil consciousness of effortless superiority,” to adopt 
a famous phrase, that you at times cause more irritation on this 
side of the water, both North and South of the Great Lakes, 
than you perhaps realise? May I also venture to point out that 
you have not thought fit, in your notes, to indicate directly or 
indirectly that Canada has the slightest interest in I’m Alone? 
But perhaps it was not clear at the time you wrote that we had 
the great honour of owning her.—Yours, etc., 

J. M. MACDONNELL. 

576 Lansdowne Avenue, Montreal. 

April 15th. 

[We cannot admit that it is possible, after the events of the 
past few years, to be a Prohibitionist and yet not be stupid, but 
with the rest of our correspondent’s remarks we agree.—Eb. N.S.] 


PRINTERS AND THE GENERAL STRIKE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your note last week on the Bevin-Churchill contro- 
versy you refer to “‘ the irresponsible behaviour of a handful of 
compositors ” at the Daily Mail on the eve of the General Strike, 
thus implying that the compositors were responsible for the 
stoppage that took place on that newspaper. In the interests 
of accuracy, permit me to say that the compositors did not act as 
isimplied. They set the article to which exception was afterwards 
taken in another department; the pages were all made up and 
sent to press; and it was not until the plates were on the printing 
machines that the stoppage took place. 

In view of the effect of this stoppage upon the course of the 
negotiations at Whitehall, the correction is, I think you will agree, 
of great importance to those I represent.— Yours, etc., 

T. E. Naytor, 
Secretary, 
London Society of Compositors. 

April 30th. 

(We regret the error, which was a mere lapsus calami, and for 
which we cannot even plead ignorance as an excuse. It was 
of course the ‘“‘ Natsopas ”’ (machine and warehouse men), not 
the compositors, who upset the applecart and gave Mr. Baldwin 
a plausible excuse for precipitating the strike —Ep. N.S.] 


THE LENGTH OF DETECTIVE STORIES 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—Your reviewer may prefer short detective stories to 
long detective novels; but it would appear that the reading 
public does not. At least, publishers, who presumably have 
some idea of the probable market, generally pay, as advance ona 
book of short stories, only about a quarter or a third of what they 
are prepared to pay on a long novel. 

am not sure, besides, that his comparison of short stories 
carefully selected by Father Knox with a collection of novels 
picked up more or less at random is a fair one. It is rather 
Significant that in this very review he has to exempt no fewer 
than four long novels from his criticism; and I do not think that, 
if the twenty best long novels of the season were picked, they 
would be found to be, on the average, any worse than Father 
Knox’s selection. 

If he had said that it is unfortunate that there appears to be 
no half-way house between 9,000 and 60,000 words, I should 


thoroughly agree with him. I have read many novels which 
obviously ought to have been 25,000 or 30,000 words long, but 
had been padded out for commercial exigencies to fill the bulk 
of an ordinary-length novel. Unfortunately there is no market 
for 30,000 word stories. The magazines won’t touch them; 
publishers won’t issue small books unless they are the work of 
very “‘ established authors,” such as Mr. Bennett (this is largely 
the fault of the circulating libraries) ; and these half-length stories 
can thus only be included in a volume of short stories, and paid 
for, as I remarked above, at rates very much below normal. 
Yours, etc., 
MarGareET I. COLE. 


A QUESTION OF A WORD 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is curious that, while one letter in your latest issue 
is, in part, a wrangle over the use of a word, the preceding one, 
dealing with quite a different matter, seems, incidentally, to 
open up a question of “ correctitude.” In writing of the 
*“‘unenviable reputation’? of Hyde Park to-day, which has 
become “ the subject of coarse jokes and obscene conversations,” 
Mr. G. E. O. Knight says that “ it is the cynosure of all eyes.” 

Now, it is true that “‘ cynosure”’ may be taken to mean no 
more or less than just “a centre of attraction.” But it is a 
beautiful word. In its original Greek application, to the Pole 
or “ Dog ” Star, it was used of a bright, splendid—and useful— 
object. It is associated in the minds of everyone who knows it 
with the lovely lines of a great poet. Even when the Times, 
during the American Civil War, called Richmond the cynosure 
of all northern thoughts, it meant that it was, in a sense, the 
longed-for goal of their high aspirations. And it seems a pity 
that such a term should now find itself the bed-fellow of 
** byeword.” 

It is true that this is hardly a matter of national importance. 
But, in language, the descensus Averno is fatally easy. Perhaps 
even the noble name of ‘‘ Marathon” might have been saved 
by some timely humble protest from its strange and lamentable 
gradual decline into a term to describe tediously slow batting 
in a cricket match !—Yours, etc., R. WEATHERHEAD, 

Heswall, Cheshire. 


[We agree. Cynosure is a beautiful word which ought to be 
kept for beautiful things, but we cannot re-write our 
correspondents’ letters.—Ep. N.S.] 


SLAVES OF THE GODS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your review of Slaves of the Gods, by Katherine Mayo, 
you refer to the printing at the end of the book of the review 
of Mother India, which appeared in THE NEw STATESMAN of 
July 16th, 1927. In fairness to Miss Mayo, I wish to say that 
it was not at Miss Mayo’s request at all that the review was 
printed. It was included by us as an advertisement of Mother 
India. Disliking, as we do, the general appearance of many 
book advertisements which appear at the end of books, we were 
rather at pains to have the review printed in a style which would 
make it, as we imagined, completely devoid of esthetic offence. 
We see now that by so doing we have laid Miss Mayo open to 
criticism for including it as part of her book.—Yours, etc., 

JONATHAN CAPE. 


April 28th. 


80 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
April 29th. 





To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Is not the suggestion contained in your reviewer’s criticism 
of Miss Mayo’s book rather unfair? Your reviewer suggests 
that India is unfit for self-government because immorality is 
practised in some of the Indian temples. Would your reviewer 
agree that England was unfit for self-government when the 
Tudors closed the monasteries, many of which were admittedly 
riddled with corruption and immorality ? 

Is there not a danger of our getting the whole question of 
Indian self-government out of focus owing to the lurid emphasis 
that is constantly being thrown upon the question of sex morals ? 
India is, after all, a country in which poverty, misery, over- 
crowding and disease are extreme and almost unchecked. We 
English people have controlled the destinies of that unhappy 
sub-continent for more than a hundred and fifty years; and the 
ignorance and poverty there is appalling. Surely—even dis- 
counting Miss Mayo’s rather lurid accounts—it looks as if India 
could hardly have been worse off if we had never been there. 
Other countries and continents which have not been under English 
rule, such as Turkey and South America, have made far greater 
progress than India has. Whose fault is that? Since we have 
been in control, surely it does not lie in our mouth to emphasise 
the Indian’s backwardness in order to prove how necessary, it 
is for us to remain still longer in India. 
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I was six years in India as a doctor. For the greater part of 
that time, I was actively at work in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
carrying on a campaign for the prevention of venereal disease. 
Inevitably I saw the worst side of Hindu civilisation. I worked 
in Calcutta, Agra and other large cities, and spent long leaves 
travelling in parts of India where I was not officially employed. 
It is only fair to say that I found India on the whole to be much 
less immoral than Europe. 

I hope in fairness to the Indian you will find room for this 
letter. I do think it smacks of hypocrisy to forget that the 
climate, the earlier maturity, the shorter expectation of life, and 
the deprivation of all other means of pleasure, owing to the 
extreme poverty of the masses of India, makes all the difference 
when one speaks of immorality in that unhappy country. We 
are told that of the three hundred millions in India, the vast 
majority do not know what it is to have, even once a year, a 
really substantial and wholesome meal ! 

Is not poverty the question that we should tackle, and not 
devote ourselves to railing at Indian “‘ immorality’’? Of course, 
accounts of immorality anywhere—real or exaggerated—can be 
profitably exploited in a Puritan country such as the United 
States. 

During my six years in India I must have visited many hundreds 
of temples. I spoke the language fairly fluently, and for a short 
time I was acting Governor of the jail, and had opportunities for 
seeing and hearing a good deal that tourists do not. Only on 
rare occasions did I ever see any dancing girls in the temples. 
These Temple Maidens, or Devadasis, as they are called, appeared 
to be extremely happy and well cared for. Possibly they were 
immoral, but at least they were well fed and cheerful, and it is 
comparatively rare to see that in India. India’s “ morals ” will 
improve when she is less poverty-stricken and life there is less 
precarious.—Y ours, etc., ARTHUR OSBURN, 

Paris. Late Lieutenant-Colonel, 

April 30th. Royal Army Medical Corps. 

[The word “ immorality ” is Col. Osburn’s, it was not used at all 
in our review. Certainly no government has any right to concern 
itself with private “* immorality ” in the ordinary meaning of that 
word. We referred, as Miss Mayo refers, to the abominations of 
child-wifehood and child-widowhood (which presumably cannot 
be described as “immoral” at all) and to the temple brothels 
which Mr. Gandhi has so vehemently denounced. Certainly the 
existence of these things is not a reason why a nation should not 
govern itself if it is capable of doing so, but it is a very strong 
reason why it should not do so within the British Empire. That 
Turkey has ‘‘ advanced’ more rapidly than India is certainly 
due to no fault of ours. It may perhaps be broadly attributed to 
the fact that, as a religion, Mohammedanism is incomparably 
superior to the dung-eating, brothel-keeping practices of that vile 
superstitition which is known as modern Hinduism.—Eb. N.5S.] 


Miscellany 
SLANG 


BOOK of no interest to the collector and doubtful 
value to the student is The Slang Dictionary, pub- 
lished sixty-five years ago by Chatto and Windus, 

and still to be seen occasionally on barrows. Unlike Grose’s 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, it eschews in- 
decency and so lacks one of the elements of slang. But it 
is a remarkable book, containing, besides the Dictionary, 
articles on Cant and Slang, and an impressive bibliography. 
Few people will have read the books mentioned in this 
list—most of them are sporting or connected with particular 
trades—though they are varied enough. The Bang-up 
Dictionary, or Lounger and Sportsmen’s Vade-Mecum, for 
example, is “‘ a copious and correct Glossary of the Language 
of the Whips, illustrated by a great variety of original and 
curious anecdotes,” which, however, the editor of the biblio- 
graphy has labelled “‘a vulgar performance.” Hell upon 
Earth and Mornings at Bow Street deal with prisoners’ slang ; 
Bacchus and Venus and the Amourous Gallant’s Tongue 
tipp’d with Golden Expressions with the arts of courtship. 
Most of these were written at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and are largely borrowings from Grose, whose 
dictionary appeared in 1785, and from Elizabethan writers 
of comedy. 


——— 


It is astonishing to find the large number of books that 
have been written on Cant. The word, as it is used in this 
book, means the secret language of beggars, by which 
they avoid eavesdropping and inform one another of the 
generosity or bad temper of householders. Its derivation 
is suggested in a quotation from the Spectator : 

Cant is by some people derived from one Andrew Cant, who, they 
say, was a Presbyterian minister in some illiterate part of Scotland 
who, by exercise and use, had obtained the faculty, alias gift, of 
talking in the pulpit in such a dialect that ’tis said he was understood 
by none but his own congregation—and not by all of them. Since 
Master Cant’s time it has been understood in a larger sense, and 
signifies all exclamations, whinings, unusual tones, and, in fine, al] 
praying and preaching like the unlearned of the Presbyterians, 
Beggars apparently learnt their cant from gipsies, and a 

number of familiar words come from this source: “ bam- 
boozle,” “ bosh,” ‘ gibberish,” ‘‘ pal,” ‘‘ dadi ” (daddy), 
and a few others. The word “slang ”’ itself, according to 
this writer, was originally gipsy and meant “ the language of 
the gipsies.” Beggars had also a sort of Chinese alphabet 
of hieroglyphics which was used for marking maps of the 
districts where they were begging, and for chalking advice 
and warning on the gate-posts of particular houses for their 
friends. A cross meant “‘ No good : too poor, and know too 
much ”’; a diamond, “ Safe for a cold ‘tatur’ if nothing 
else ” ; a circle with a dot in it, ‘* Flummuxed, sure of a month 
in ‘ quod.’” Even on the scaffold the beggar was able to 
communicate with his friends : 


The murderer’s signal is exhibited from the gallows; as a red 
handkerchief held in the hand of the felon about to be executed is a 
token that he dies without having betrayed any professional secrets, 
This information appears in a Report to the General Board 

of Health, Parish of Havant, Hampshire, the date of which 
unfortunately is not given. 

Among dialects of slang one finds back slang (words spelt 
roughly backwards, like “‘ yannep ” for “ penny ”’); rhyming 
slang, in which a word is replaced by a catchy phrase that 
rhymes with it, such as “ elephant’s trunk ” for ‘ drunk,” 
‘navigators ” for “‘ potatoes’’; and centre slang, formed by 
making the centre vowel of a word its initial letter and 
“adding vowels and consonants sufficient to make the 
sound imposing.” Many of these words, like the sermons 
of Andrew Cant, must have been as unintelligible to those 
who knew the trick as to anyone else. It is difficult to 
believe that they were ever used widely in conversation, 
that they were anything more than family jokes, discovered 
or invented by lexicographers. “Flag unfurled,” for 
“man of the world,” has a fine ring; so have “‘ Lord John 
Russell” (for “ bustle”), “* Allacompain” (for “ rain”), 
and “live eels” (for “ fields ”’); but they are humorous 
and fanciful, and do not seem to bear any of the marks of 
underhand conversation, which surely would consist of 
short words that could be rattled out in talk like machine- 
gun fire. 

The whole notion of this vast round-the-corner gang of 
beggars, with its masked speech and litter of signs along 
the road, seems fantastic. The editor of The Slang Di- 
tionary states that he received confirmation of what he wrote 
from all over the country—‘‘ One gentleman writes from 
Great Yarmouth to say that, whilst residing in Norwich, 
he used frequently to see these signs on the houses and street 
corners in the suburbs.” There are, of course, people who 
still believe that some organisation of the kind exists, and 
they have seriously pointed out to me chalk-marks on the 
pavement. I remember that on the door of a garage in 
Hampstead the words ‘‘ God the Father,” in straggling red 
chalk, were legible for many months, and someone, no doubt, 
reading them suspected their writer of giving secret infor- 
mation. It is just possible that successful burglars signal 
to one another by means of paragraphs in the personal 
column of the T'imes, but not that rag-pickers have elaborated 
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——— 


a number of languages as complicated and literary as the 
writing of Latin verse. 

The Slang Dictionary itself has half an air of fake. It is 
full of words far too rich ever to have been the counters of 
everyday speech. Was there ever a time when policemen 
were habitually known as “ cossacks,” or when a turkey 
hung with sausages was ealled an ‘‘ alderman in chains ”? 
Certainly no one but a schoolmaster or a journalist can ever 
have referred to Kensington Gore as “‘ Albertopolis.” The 
words which seem most likely to be genuine are connected 
with coins of the realm, drunkenness, and (heaven knows 
why) handkerchiefs. The Slang Dictionary gives a list of 
a dozen words meaning “ handkerchief ””—though not one 
of them is still in use. There are hundreds of facetious 
descriptions of gold, silver and copper coins, for which 
probably every age finds its own set of images. But the 
best words reek of the public-house, and it was there, I 
suspect, if anywhere, that the genuine gold of conversation 
was found. ‘‘ Admiral of the Red” (a drunkard), “ blue 
ruin,” “ cream of the valley ” and “ cat’s water ”’ (all meaning 
gin), “‘ grog blossoms”? (pimples on the face) obviously belong 
to the public-house. And there is a dizzy apex of more 
fashionable words describing the stages of intoxication . 


The slang synonyms for mild intoxication are—** beery,” ‘* be- 
mused,” ‘* boozy,” ‘* bosky,”’ ** buffy,”’ *‘ corned,” ‘‘ foggy,” ** fou,” 
“fresh,” “hazy,” “elevated,” ‘“‘lushy,” ‘‘ moony,” ‘‘ muggy,” 
“on,” *“ screwed,” “* stewed,” “ tight,” and “‘ winey.”” A higher or 
more intense state of beastliness is represented by the expressions, 
“podgy,” ‘* be-argered,” ‘‘ blue,” ‘‘cut,” ‘ primed,” “lumpy,” 
* ploughed,” ‘*‘ muddled,” *‘ obfuscated,” ‘‘ swipey,” “* three sheets 
in the wind,” and ‘‘ top-heavy.” But the climax of fuddlement is 
only obtained when the “ disguised’ individual ‘‘ can’t see a hole 
in a ladder,” or when he is all ** mops and brooms,” or “‘ off his nut,” 
or with his ‘* main-brace well spliced,” or with the ‘‘ sun in his eyes,” 
or when he has “‘ lapped the gutter,”’ and got the “ gravel rash,”’ or is 
on the “‘ ran-tan,” or on the ‘ ree-raw,’’ or when “‘ sewed up,”’ and 
regularly ‘‘ scummered ’’—then, and not till then, is he entitled, 
in vulgar society, to the title of ‘‘ lushington.”’ 


Here, at any rate, the editor of The Slang Dictionary has 
gone a little too far; his vocabulary is too complete. The 
paragraph might have been written for a contemporary 
number of Punch, and the reference at the end to vulgar 
society suggests that perhaps it was. He was in any case, 
from his writing, a man who knew more about the literature 
of slang than about slang itself, and who obviously was misled 
into fantasy by what he found in books. Like Baedeker, he 
relied on a large army of correspondents, but he is not so 
much to be trusted. One can see him wandering furtively 
in the streets at night, with a note-book in his overcoat 
pocket, or pretending in a public-house to read a newspaper 
while he overheard conversations. Somewhere out of sight 
and hearing there must have been that fabulous society of 
beggars, talking gibberish (this is the technical term) and 
plotting to squeeze a penny from him. His book was 
moderately successful, and one hopes that he rewarded them. 

G. W. STONIER. 


AT COVENT GARDEN 


AGNER the magician is again among us, and he 
would not be dissatisfied, I imagine, with the 
way Mr. Bruno Walter and his German company 

of singers are now exercising his spells at Covent Garden. 
The Wagner tradition is probably now in its finest flower, 
I cannot conceive that ever again in the future will there 
be such a whole-hearted devotion to, and such an unqualified 
admiration of, the author of these gigantic music-dramas 
on the part of highly-gifted and educated performers. 
Stendhal said that his (Stendhal’s) merits as a writer would 
begin to be appreciated about 1880, and Berlioz says in a 
letter relating his meeting with Wagner in London in 1855 
that Wagner told him that in forty years he (Wagner) 
would be master of the musical world. Both these prophecies 
came true, but neither of the prophets set a term to the 


duration of their power. Once having arrived at universal 
approbation by a steady process of growth of fame, it is 
perhaps impossible that they should ever again be forgotten. 
Certainly their influence will be immense for many 
generations, and in a sense they have won immortality and 
their work is eternal. But there is also a sense in which 
Wagner—to confine myself to the musician—is not among 
the “immortals ”’; among those supreme artists, that is, 
whose nature we cannot imagine mankind outgrowing— 
until, indeed, man takes as big a step forward in evolution 
as was taken between Neanderthal man and the homo 
sapiens of ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

There is in Wagner a marvellous expression of what we 
are, but never a revelation of what we shall be. Nor is 
his expression of what we are complete and exhaustive. On 
the contrary, it is partial, and not partial, as Shelley’s 
expression was partial—namely, by the revelation of rare 
faculties and sensibilities which mankind as a whole has not 
yet attained; but partial by the omission of many of the 
finer qualities which numbers of human beings already 
possess. 

I think that such a Greek as Sophocles or Plato would 
have been shocked by Tristan und Isolde, and not shocked 
by something new and unknown, but shocked by the 
excessive emphasis and importance given to something quite 
familiar. When Matthew Arnold described Keats’s love- 
letters to Fanny Brawne as being more suitable to an 
underbred apothecary’s assistant than to a great poet, 
he was committing the very error of taste which he affected 
to deplore in Keats. Keats’s letters, after all, were private 
and genuine, and being genuine they could not be in bad 
taste; but if Keats in his maturity in a great-scale poem 
on the subject of love had found nothing more to say than 
he said in his letters to Fanny Brawne, we would then be 
justified in criticising his poem adversely as lacking in 
profundity and sensibility. 

And that is exactly the deficiency I find in the author 
of Tristan und Isolde. I do not, cannot object to the 
marvellous sensuous expression of T'ristan und Isolde. Who 
would be so foolish as to deny Wagner’s extraordinary 
genius when manifesting itself in what, for me, is its most 
genuine expression! If there was one thing that Wagner 
understood, it was this magnificent voluptuousness which 
we find at its freshest in the early Tannhduser, at full 
bloom in Tristan und Isolde, and dying and decadent in 
Parsifal. These three perfect manifestations of a volup- 
tuousness which demanded not only a refined and complex 
sensibility, but great vitality, will always be admired by 
me and enjoyed by many, but there is a distinct limit to 
this admiration and enjoyment. 

Listening to the Ring this season, I can admire the 
exquisite artistry of Lotte Lehmann—shown to greater 
advantage, however, in Der Rosenkavalier—and the virtu- 
osity of Friedrich Schorr, Frida Leider and others, including 
Bruno Walter, but my enjoyment is of the performance 
rather than of the music itself. Wagner is really a most 
strange case, and I know cf no adequate critical study of 
him. Nobody, for example, has given any explanation of 
his choice of legendary subjects for all his operas except 
Rienzi and Die Meistersinger, which may be called historical. 
And, what is stranger still, he treats these subjects without 
any apparent sense of symbolic import. It would be 
impossible to deal more literally with these legends than 
Wagner has done. I know, of course, that after reading 

Schopenhauer he explained in profuse verbal rigmarole the 
philosophic implication of his dramatic “ poems,” but this 
only proves my point. For an imaginative artist symbols 
have a direct imaginative significance, which is quite 
distinct from any philosophic meaning that can be deduced 
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from them; but Wagner never strikes this imaginative 
note; he is always realistic, literally realistic and descriptive 
in a way that annihilates imagination. Every intelligent 
producer of Wagner’s Ring has felt that only by having 
real mermaids, and real water, a real dragon, and so on, 
could the stage effects. Wagner calls for be obtained. 
Producers have tried, for example, doing away with the 
flames of fire in the last act of Die Walkiire on the plausible 
theory that the flames were in the music; but the effect 
was miserable. The fact is that the music, for all its 
astonishing cunning and invention, does not fill the imagina- 
tion; it merely puts us into a state of excitement in which 
we want to see real flames. 

To take another example, when Elsa declares that she 
has seen in a dream the knight who will be her champion, 
and Lohengrin appears drawn by a swan, one would expect 
an imaginative artist to treat Lohengrin as a vision of 
Elsa’s, a sublime conception springing from her faith in 
higher powers and ideas than those known to greedy and 
turbulent fighters. Wagner makes an effort to leave the 
earth, but it is characteristic of his literal-mindedness that 
his conception of Lohengrin’s spiritual origin is conveyed 
in the famous Prelude by an actual descent from flutes and 
violins in high registers down to horns and trombones in 
their low registers, and up again, and from pp to ff and 
back to pp again. It is no wonder that this makes an effect, 
for it is so obvious as to be clear even to infants and 
imbeciles; but can we believe that this is all to be expected 
from a supreme musician? Lohengrin’s music always rests 
in a sensuousness in distinct affinity with that of the 
Venusberg, and such sensuousness is all very well in itself, 
but the medieval poets meant something more than that 
by “love.” 

And there is another interesting point which requires 
critical study. It seems to me that Wagner’s is the prose 
of music. If we compare any of the music of the great 
classical composers with his, we shall be struck by the lack 
of formal definition in Wagner. While other composers 
write in stanzas, Wagner rambles long-windedly in prose. 
He has, as a rule, no clear-cut definite formal moulds; his 
rhythm is a prose rhythm with all the lengthy elaboration 
and parentheses of prose winding into paragraphs and 
chapters. I am not at present stating this as a mark of 
inferiority, for I do not wish to dogmatise recklessly; but 
surely there can be no doubt of the fact. One day we may 
all find these endlessly rambling rhythms extremely 
fatiguing. And this day will mark a certain stage in our 
development, because, in my opinion, it is the emotionally 
and intellectually immature who prefer novels to poetry, 
and Wagner’s musical prose with its mass of insignificant 
but realistic incidents to the musical poetry of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Gluck, Berlioz and Verdi. W. J. Turner. 


MR. WILSON STEER 
| AD it not been for the published indiscretions of 


his friends, one would never have guessed that 

Mr. Wilson Steer’s life is made a burden by the 
fear of catching cold. For many of his paintings are pictures 
of the English climate itself, than which no other is more 
sneeze-conducing. That a cold should ever afflict him is 
indeed AZolian ingratitude. No English painter has so 
glorified the motion of the air as he. His landscapes run 
the whole gamut of the winds, now refreshed by light 
zephyrs, now cowering under the lash of Boreas. And 
above, the clouds skim swiftly, or are logged and cumbered 
with their burden of rain. The atmosphere with him is 
always changing, and his painting is the most atmospheric 
that we have. 


es 


Honour has been deservedly done him by a retrospective 
exhibition at the Tate. It is fascinating to observe there 
the escape of his genius from the dimness and still air of 
the closed pre-Raphaelite room to the sunlight and the 
play of the breeze. Several influences have been absorbed 
by it in transit, and have left their print upon his canvases, 
A comprehensive display of his work from its beginning js 
bound to reveal such traces. But influence in Mr. Steer’s 
case never resulted in mere soulless imitation. He did 
not use other people’s pictures as a means to painting 
pictures which should resemble them, but as a means to 
painting his own. His finished work, for all its meditated 
reminiscence of other masters, is a very different thing 
from a mosaic. Its contributory elements from without 
are moulded into a harmony which is entirely Mr. Steer’s, 
Instead of calling him backwards to their own origins, 
they have evoked and set free his individual genius. 

The craftsmanship seems to have been assured from an 
early date; one might imagine almost that it came too 
soon, before the artist had quite made up his mind into 
what channel to direct it. Painting was electrical then 
with the portent of Whistler; the impressionists had won 
their battle, but not all the enemy had been led captive, 
The scene was a whirlpool of conflicting schools, the survivals, 
the advance-guard, and the hesitants. So in Mr. Steer’s 
early work we find experiments more than tinged by 
Orchardson and Albert Moore, as well as by Manet and 
Whistler. For a time Whistler gained the day. But in his 
pictures of children by the sea, though the treatment is 
Whistlerian, the vision becomes more and more independent. 
Mr. Steer is much less nocturnal. His outline is more 
clearly defined, his colour less weary and evanescent. 

Then came the time when he responded whole-heartedly 
to the native call. Whistlerian cosmopolitanism with its 
strong Japanese admixture was an experience past, from 
which one or two useful lessons had been learned, above all, 
that of getting to the essential behind appearances by the 
simplification of superficial form—the gift, indeed, of 
suggestion. This has stood the artist in good stead in the 
swift notation and the unerring instinct for what is vital 
which makes him our greatest water-colourist. 

Impressionism he stripped of its Gallic cloak, penetrating 
through to its origins in Turner and Constable. This final 
adherence to the two great English masters was probably 
the decisive crisis of his development. He retained from 
the French impressionists more of that insufficiently- 
appreciated genius, Monticelli, than of any other. And 
one beautiful picture at the Tate, “The Embarkment,” 
has something of Watteau about it, though more of sympathy 
than treatment. It is to Constable most of all that we 
relate the great sweeps of landscape and the Yorkshire 
glades and castles. 

But to analyse and pluck to pieces the exquisite coherence 
of Mr. Steer’s art is a sorry task. None would dare to 
attempt it if it were not for the fact that into his own 
pattern the artist has infused through the refinement of 
his temperament some of those other masters’ spirit, rather 
as the perfectly apt quotation heightens the effect of a 
speech. In the interiors, from the gracious “‘ Music Room” 
to the dashing ‘‘ Toilet of Venus,” and in the portraits, 
Mr. Steer’s own exquisite sensibility rings free of echoes. 
There is an intellectual sensuousness in these paintings which 
presents the vivid essence of light and colour, shedding all 
that is turbid and extraneous, and directing the artist’s 
genius towards its expression in complete joy and spontaneity. 
The classic English spirit has never been so judiciously 
illuminated by later developments, or so quickened by an 
individual temperament, as in the work of Mr. Steer. 

T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Dodsworth. By Sixciam Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Golden Fleece. By Joun Guntuer. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
(lash. By Exten Wiixinson. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


The Boroughmonger. By R.H. Morrram. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

In the course of his survey of American civilisation—for that 
is what his series of novels is beginning to amount to—Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis has reached the American dependencies overseas, certain 
areas, that is to say, of London, Paris and Berlin. Sam Dodsworth 
went into automobiles when they were little better than a joke, 
created the Revelation car, sold it when nearing fifty, and left 
Zenith with his wife, the sparkling, icy mother of his children, 
for a holiday in Europe of undefined scope and length. This 
simple argument gives Mr. Lewis two opportunities. He will 
describe the feelings inspired by Europe in the simple Rotarian 
citizen of Zenith. He will also describe the attitude of a certain 
sort of American wife towards her husband, and show how this 
attitude, unlovely enough at home, can, under the influence of 
a sudden uprooting and the European appeal to innate snobbery, 
become something very ugly indeed. 

Dodsworth is not to be reckoned among the best of its author’s 
recent books, because it is without those sudden gleams of 
beauty of which he is undeniably capable. There is nothing in 
it like the higgledy-piggledy, children-playing-at-house marriage 
of Leora and Martin Arrowsmith ; nothing like Babbitt’s confused, 
defiant, pathetic endeavours after freedom of mind and soul. 
But the two themes do, as always when Mr. Lewis writes, hold 
the reader’s attention, even though one of them is treated in such 
manner that the English reader must continually halt to ask 
himself whether these things can indeed be correctly reported. 
There is no novelist now alive who is so unfailingly, so unescapably, 
so implacably readable as Mr. Lewis. This is not all there is to 
be said of any novelist, but, when one has said so much, it is 
evidently worth saying more. 

The two themes of the book are, or appear to be, differently 
treated. Sam Dodsworth’s impressions of Europe are explored, 
recorded and analysed by a sympathetic hand. Mr. Lewis stands 
some distance this side of idolatry in his opinion of Sam, but he 
decidedly likes him. His conclusion is that Sam’s impressions, 
if not those of a saint or a genius, are such as will do no discredit 
to a normal human being. This friendly detachment carries 
conviction and a sense of life. But his view of Fran, Sam’s 
wife, is quite different. He detests her with a cold passion and, 
perhaps as a result of this, presents her neither so continuously 
nor so intimately. We see her from moment to moment in the 
vivid but frozen postures of caricature. She repels Sam’s 
affection and snubs his interests, but runs to him with the old 
pet-phrases for refuge from anything disagreeable. She is 
unfaithful to him and prettily begs his pardon. At last she 
decides she must divorce him and marry an impoverished German 
nobleman who will really make a European of her; but, when 
this plan goes awry, she whistles him back from the new happiness 
he is beginning to make for himself. Mr. Lewis indicates with 
great skill how at every reconciliation the thread grows imper- 
ceptibly thinner, imperceptibly even to Sam himself. Shortly 
after the last of them, Fran says, ‘‘ I wonder if you understand 
that J understand probably you were just as brave and honest 
as I was, even with the hideous suffering I had to face in Berlin ! ” 
and Sam forthwith returns to Italy and his happiness. If he 
had been the man, and Fran the woman, that Mr. Lewis portrays, 
he would have done it before. It is Mr. Lewis’s triumph that 
his story as a whole survives this reflection. Its two sides are on 
different planes—one of sympathetic exposition, the other of 
ferocious caricature, but Mr. Lewis joins his flats with the 
supreme skill of a great story-teller. It is, however, the first 
side that attracts the more. Sam Dodsworth is something more 
than a likeable creature; he is a person whose whole likeable self 
has been exposed to us in a complete and friendly intimacy. 

Mr. Gunther’s Joan Tilford is like Mr. Lewis’s Fran Dodsworth 
in that she makes the English reader pause and ask himself 
whether this can be really true. She is the daughter of a good 
family in Chicago. Her father is a prosperous and cultured 
lawyer, and she is represented as being intelligent and well (if 


also co-) educated. She is not represented as being abnormally 
sensual or temperamentally incontinent; it is, indeed, alleged 
that in many matters she had an uncommon strength of will 
and power of self-denial. But from the moment of her appearance 
to the last page of the book, her mind is rarely free from sexual 
engagements, and in the course of about a year (apparently 
her twenty-third) she had six lovers specified by name, one whose 
name she did not know, and others not separately scheduled. 

We thus set out this career of an honorary harlot not under the 
rubric of immoral and dangerous books. This book is not 
dangerous, it is only perplexing; and it is perplexing chiefly as 
being typical of a number of novels which have reached England 
from America during the last few years. If one took them 
seriously, one would have to conclude that promiscuity is as 
common among American young women of good, middle-class 
origin as, say, a taste for music. These novelists do not applaud 
or even defend the phenomenon which they depict, but they 
write of it—and here Mr. Gunther is a quite typical specimen—as 
they might if their heroines (such books always have heroines, 
not heroes) were addicted to nail-biting or excessive smoking. 
On the facts of Joan Tilford’s life, she is tragically détraquée, 
but on Mr. Gunther’s showing she has merely acquired a tiresome 
bad habit. What is most odd is that, like her sisters in the 
pages of the other novelists, she does not even seem to enjoy 
yielding to it. 

The reasons given for these vagaries differ. Joan’s appears to 
be revenge on herself for having driven away a young man whom 
she loved, but who asked her to be his mistress instead of his 
wife. Others wander in vague attempts to “ find themselves.” 
But what most strikes the English reader is the singular absence 
of any sort of strong feeling in a course of life which only strong 
feeling could explain. There is presumably some basis in fact 
for all these novels; their authors cannot surely have invented 
a race of polyandrous hippogriffs out of nothing at all. It would 
be interesting if Mr. Lewis were to examine this basis and write a 
novel about it. 

It would be unfair, besides being not very useful, to compare 
Mr. Mottram and Miss Wilkinson as political novelists. Mr. 
Mottram, as a matter of fact, is not greatly interested in politics. 
His aim is to make a pleasant period-picture—Norwich in the 
eighteen-thirties, the nobleman who might be one of Disraeli’s 
characters seen through a disillusioned but rather less humorous 
eye, his ingenuous unacknowledged son, whom he thrusts into 
the electoral struggle and leaves there unsupported, the Rectory 
of Hoake and the Rector duly subservient to the wishes of his 
patron, Lord Carstone, all the characteristic and picturesque 
persons and institutions of the time and place. Those who want 
fiction in which the politics of the Reform period are described 
had better go to the late Stanley Weyman, who wrote a very good 
book with this as atheme. Those who want a painstaking recon- 
struction of the general life of the time, occasionally lit up with 
imagination, could not do better than go to Mr. Mottram, who is, 
however, not so good here as he can be when he works with his 
own experiences for material. 

Miss Wilkinson’s picture of Trade Union politics during the 
General Strike and after shows both first-hand knowledge and an 
interest lively enough to communicate itself to the reader. It is 
a pity that the human side of her story should show an almost 
equal knowledge of and interest in the conventions of the news- 
paper serial. Her Tony Dacre, with his hard, grasping wife, and 
that same wife, with the explanation of her character, which, one 
is prepared to swear, Miss Wilkinson discovered as she went along, 
are cardboard figures—such, surely, as the serialist is able to buy 
somewhere at a penny plain or twopence coloured. Miss 
Wilkinson, it is fair to say, has not stinted, but has gone the whole 
twopence. 

There is no harm in a politician having written a novel. No 
one reproaches Mr. Churchill with Savrola or Signor Mussolini 
with The Cardinal’s Mistress. But, unless it is a very good novel, 
there is a right and a wrong time for doing it. The best time is 
before reaching prominence, the next best is after some positive 
achievement. The worst is the time which Miss Wilkinson has 
chosen, for she is already well known, and as yet has achieved 
nothing of public note in politics. It would be a pity if the more 
unsatisfactory part of this book were to be taken as indicative 
of the real capacity. The better part of it is good, and suggests 
that if she writes another the whole of it may be worth reading. 

E. S. 
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SO MANY GRIEVANCES 


The Autobiography of Lord Alfred Douglas. 21s. 


Lord Alfred Douglas has written exactly the sort of auto- 
biography that one would expect from him. It consists mainly 
of violent tirades against almost everyone with whom he has ever 
been closely associated. Any reader of this book who had no 
previous knowledge whatever of the circumstances to which it 
relates would almost necessarily come to the conclusion that the 
author was & man who had a tragic genius for acquiring “ per- 
fidious ” friends and relations. He, of course, is always in the 
right, they always treacherously and abominably in the wrong. 
Lord Alfred may on the whole be accurate in this fresh presenta- 
tion of the facts of his connection with the Oscar Wilde set, but 
every member of that set from Frank Harris to Robert Ross and 
(on his own frank admission) Lord Alfred himself, told and wrote 
so many outright lies that it is quite impossible for outsiders to 
be sure what to believe and what not to believe. Here Lord 
Alfred acknowledges and explains some of his own deliberate 
‘* inexactitudes,” but claims that he is now an entirely reformed 
character and is telling the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. It may be so. 

But it is not very easy to accept at their face value the state- 
ments of a man who with such a record and reputation (whether 
justly or unjustly acquired) begins a long book by saying that it 
is “‘an outrage’ that he should be “ obliged” at the age of 
nearly sixty to defend himself in print. There was no obligation : 
he had much better have remained silent, and, above all, he had 
much better have avoided the particular form of defence which 
he, in fact, adopts in this book. He admits his past sins; he 
admits even some undefined degree of “ perversion’’; but he 
claims that he has now been “‘ chaste”’ for fourteen years, and 
that even in the past he was no worse than other people. He 
suggests that the common English horror of pederasty is mere 
hypocrisy : 


Secker. 


We all do it at one time or another of our lives, but we must 
never admit it and at all costs we must keep up the attitude of 
amazed horror at any open manifestation of it in others that comes 
before us in our official capacity. ... From a Catholic point of 
view, of course, I was very wicked. I am quite ready to admit 
that, provided it is accepted that ninety per cent. of my con- 
temporaries were exactly the same. 

This is in the first place quite ridiculous nonsense; in the second 
place it is an extremely gross and untrue libel upon Lord Alfred’s 
fellow-countrymen, of his own or any other generation; and, 
thirdly, it is about the most intrinsically contemptible form of 
defence that it is possible to conceive. If Lord Alfred’s estimate 
of “‘ ninety per cent.” is even in the slightest degree honest and 
sincere, it merely affords evidence of the appalling company 
which he must have kept throughout his life. 

Lord Alfred is certainly a very strange person. One accepts 
without reserve his assurance that he is now an entirely reformed 
character who has abandoned his “ paganism’”’ and sincerely 
embraced all the precepts as well as the tenets of the Roman 
Church. But one is bewildered to find that he still harps upon 
his own genius and his own personal beauty as a youth, even 
quoting a sonnet written to him which began : 

More fair than any flower is thy face, 
Thy limbs from all comparison are free ; 
and telling us that once in a letter Wilde called him “ the Rose 
of all the World.” Was he “ obliged ” to tell us these things? 
Apropos of his genius as a poet, he quite seriously remarks that 
the letters which he received from the late George Wyndham and 
which were not accepted by the compilers of the published volume 
of Wyndham’s letters, will “in a hundred, or even fifty, years 
be worth more than all his other letters put together, just because 
they were written to me.” Elsewhere he writes, apropos of some 
letters of Wilde’s that were sold for £2,000, that his own and his 
wife’s letters ‘‘ will be just as valuable when I am dead.” Lord 
Alfred was, of course—and perhaps still is—a very good minor 
poet. He had a verbal felicity and a technical dexterity which 
have ever been the admiration of his poetical contemporaries. 
Certainly there has been no man living for a long time who can 
write so good a sonnet. Yet we should not suppose that there 
is one poet, or critic of poetry, in England who would predict 
for Lord Alfred’s verse a wider renown than it enjoys at present. 
Its peculiarly perfect quality is admirably shown in the passage 
quoted in this book, out of a sonnet written about Wilde after 
his death : 


—e 


And as of old, in music measureless 
I heard his golden voice, and marked him trace 
Under the common thing the hidden grace, 
And conjure wonder out of emptiness, 

Till mean Things put on Beauty like a dress 
And all the world was an enchanted place. . 


No other living Englishman can write verse quite as well as 
that, but it is only exquisite verse: it has none of the emotiong| 
vitality which underlies all enduring poetry. Frank Harris, as 
Lord Alfred tells us, has said more than once that as a sonneteey 
he was worthy to rank with Shakespeare. From a technical 
point of view that may be true, but only from a technical point 
of view. 

It is perhaps impossible to write quite fairly about Lord Alfred 
Douglas. One may blame him or praise him, but a just estimate 
would involve a treatise upon abnormal psychology. Someone 
gave him money to start that extraordinarily violent little sheet 
which was called Plain English. Of this Lord Alfred writes : 

I may say that for two or three years before this happened I had 
prayed to St. Anthony of Padua every day for a paper, but I did 
not see the slightest earthly chance of getting it. 

What can one possibly say of a man who can write such a sentence 
as that? Nobody at this time of day wants to be unkind to 
Lord Alfred Douglas. We admire his courage, his poetical 
talents, his ability to hate and keep on hating, and even his 
litigiousness and the determination with which he defends his 
ambiguous relationship with Wilde. If we are growing a little 
tired of these serial defences it is not because we doubt the 
essential loyalty of Lord Alfred both to the hero of his youth and 
to his own convictions, but merely because his story is a very 
old story. It all happened between thirty and forty years ago, 
and has now ceased to have any very special interest or import- 
ance for us. The tragedy was a very real tragedy in its day, 
but with the passage of time it has lost all its savour and almost 
all its poignancy, save for those who knew Wilde in the flesh. 


We hope—and, indeed, suppose—that this will be the last book 
ever to be written on the subject. 


SYDNEY SMITH 


The Letters of Peter Plymley. By SypNey Smirn. 

G. C. HESELTINE. Dent. 6s. 

No better way of celebrating the centenary of Catholic 
Emancipation could be found than that chosen by Mr. Heseltine. 
He has reissued that most miraculous compound of wit, wisdom, 
and practical sagacity which was Sydney Smith’s contribution to 
the great controversy. That book sold by tens of thousands in 
1807: in this pleasant form it deserves to sell its hundreds of 
thousands. For a more delightful book was never written, and 
it has lost little by the settlement of the quarrel which gave it 
birth. The circumstances that produced it have ceased to be; 
but the liberal spirit which informs it, the wit that sparkles in 
every page, and the sound common sense which Sydney Smith 
never failed to show, cannot lose their savour. The direct aim 
of the book has long been attained—the Catholics have their 
full rights as citizens; but there are many other evils which 
require remedying, and which can only be remedied in the spirit 
and power of Sydney Smith. As Gibbon read Pascal’s Provincial 
Letters every year to keep his sarcasm and irony fresh and bright, 
so progressives should read Plymley’s Letters to polish up their 
Liberalism—and incidentally to enjoy a feast of wise drollery 
scarcely to be matched even in a play of Moliére. 

But there is also a deeper lesson. This masterpiece of irre- 
futable logic, as convincing as a demonstration of Euclid, 
produced little or no effect on the dull and stubborn Toryism 
of the time. The “little lawyer” Perceval, the “ glorious and 
Protestant Bankes,” the army of what Melbourne called “ all 
the d d fools in the country,’ headed by a royal personage 
whom Sydney veils under six asterisks, turned a deaf ear to 
argument and sense. Warnings more lively, but no less pro- 
phetic, than Jeremiah’s were utterly disregarded; and it took 
twenty-two years, the Clare election, O’Connell, the Association, 
and the menace of civil war, to wring from Wellington and Peel, 
in the worst possible fashion, what Sydney Smith demanded in 
the name of reason. The fatal lesson was taught that what 
England would not give to justice she would give to terror; and 
what might have been an act of grace, welcomed by a grateful 
country, was grudgingly offered and sullenly received. There 
is in this, indeed, a moral. 
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But Mr. Heseltine is not content with giving us Peter Plymley. 
He adds several other selections; and, though we should have 
liked to see yet more, we can find no fault with those he has 
offered us. Particularly we are glad to see the review of 
Bentham’s Fallacies, with the immortal “ Noodle’s Oration.” 
This, like the Letters, is of permanent value; for the sophist we 
have always with us. We could wish that every candidate in the 
coming election could be made to read, re-read, and read again 
that essay; nor ought the voters to refrain from studying it. 
Men would then be able to see through the innumerable tricks of 
rhetoric which are the stock-in-trade of the humbug politician ; 
for there is hardly one of these devices which Sydney Smith has 
not enumerated and exposed. It is true that they had all been 
analysed by Aristotle two thousand years before, and they were 
probably practised two thousand years before him. But they 
are still tried, and still delude the unwary. 

Mr. Heseltine rightly says that it is a mistake to regard Sydney 
Smith as either a mere man of letters or a mere wit. He was 
witty because he could not help it, and he wrote, without much 
regard for style, direct from his heart. And his heart was full of a 
love of justice and a hatred of oppression. He felt for the under- 
dog, and burned with sympathy for the down-and-out. Whether 
it was a curate bullied by a bishop, a poacher harried by 
iniquitous game laws, or a statesman unfairly traduced, his 
blood was equally inflamed. He told Marsh that a curate trod 
upon felt as much pain as when a bishop was refuted; he gave 
it straight from the shoulder to the setters of man-traps and 
spring-guns; and he pilloried the egregious George Rose to 
eternity for the petty and sneaking malevolence with which he 
attacked the memory of Charles Fox. His wit has largely 
perished with him; it was inseparable from his personality and 
was buried in his grave. But his noble love of freedom, honesty 
and right still remains as an example and a stimulus. 

His chief defect was a lack of enthusiasm. His zeal for reform 
was strong up to a point, but rigidly limited, and was satiated 
with a very moderate measure of improvement. His religion, 
though genuine, was sober, restrained, and thoroughly Erastian. 
Hence his total inability to understand Methodism and most 
forms of Dissent. Catholicism, again, though he so nobly 
assailed its persecutors, was “nonsense.” It is interesting to 
speculate what, if he had lived in the first century, he would have 
thought of the Church of Corinth. He would probably have 
slept under Apollos as he slept under Dr. Langford’s sermon on 
the Royal Humane Society. He was, in fact, a wittier Gallio, 
in a shovel-hat, and enjoying—with a wistful eye towards a 
bishopric—a canonry at St. Paul’s. 


MORE GREEK PAPYRI 


New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature: Second Series. 
Edited by J. V. Powe. and E. A. Barser. Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 

The classical literature has been transmitted to us through 
a chain of books—a series in which printing appears as a very 
recent invention—and the first links of this chain have all 
vanished. Indeed, nobody had ever seen, or even expected to 
see, an ancient Greek or Latin book of any period, until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when excavations at 
Herculaneum unearthed the works of a lost Epicurean tractarian, 
in sheets so fragile that Madame de Staél, on hearing of them, 
became afraid to breathe. Only intermittent discoveries followed 
until 1890; but the last forty years have told a very different 
tale. They have given us, chiefly through Egypt, an enormous 
mass of ancient Greek documents, and a very considerable 
quantity of bits of ancient Greek books. 

Eight years ago Messrs. Powell and Barber edited a detailed 
and critical account, by various Oxford scholars, of many of 
the works of literature, or parts of works, thus restored to us; 
and now, in a sequel of no less bulk, they have completed their 
task within its all but comprehensive limits. For their reasons 
for confining themselves to the Alexandrian period they refer 
us to the preface of their earlier volume; where, however, these 
will be sought in vain. The inclusion of the fifth century (an essay 
on Bacchylides, a chapter on the dramatic fragments, another on 
the lyric) would not have swollen these books unduly. As it is, the 
present work provides a very welcome exception in an “ appendix ” 
(as it has to be called) on the recent accessions to the poetry 
associated with the name of Hesiod. These give Mr. Powell 


the opportunity for some general observations on the Hesiodic 
poetry which are among the most interesting pages of the book. 
He finds in it an “ encyclopedic ”’ spirit, which he attributes to 
what we might summarily describe as a kind of monasticism in 
Hesiod’s Beeotia. 

A similar general stocktaking appears in Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s chapter on the dramatist Menander, whose quite 
considerable papyrus-fragments had been described consecutively 
in the previous volume. Subject and contributor not unnaturally 
make this urbane, penetrating, trenchant essay the most readable 
and suggestive of the present series. Here is a real and reasoned 
interpretation of the man Menander; not as “the ingenious 
favourite ’’ of a corrupt society, but the sympathetic observer 
and spokesman of ‘‘a refined and sensitive generation flung 
suddenly into a brutal and violently-changing world.” The 
portrait is perhaps too flattering—‘* profound tenderness of 
heart,” ‘‘ an infinite belief in patience, affection, and sympathy ” 
—but there is cogency in the plea for a revision of judgments, 
for example on Menander’s women. 

Next in literary interest and importance is Mr. Barber’s article 
on the newest fragments of the poet Callimachus. One of these, 
published only two years ago, proves that the Alexandrian 
‘** Battle of the Books ”’ was a reality; it is clearly against the 
‘** primitive > Rhodian Apollonius that Callimachus here defends 
(by attack) his own ideal of the short recherché poem. “ Let 
others honk’’—our translation of “‘onkesaito,” not Mr. Barber’s !— 
‘‘ after the very manner of the great-eared creature; be it mine 
to be the light, the winged [7.e., a grasshopper].” This “ ain’t 
I volatile? *» comes curiously from the most erudite of Greek 
poets; and those whom he has here writ down as asses might 
have remarked ironically on the extreme allusiveness of grass- 
hoppers, who, even on the finest morning, utter no chirrup 
‘* without having good authority ” (as Callimachus had said of 
his poetic themes). Certainly, as Mr. Barber observes, his 
sweets are not always ours. But he is a poet of spirit, as well 
as of an invariable dignity and distinction of style. 

The correspondence of Zenon in Egypt is not literature, but 
much of it is written in quite good Hellenistic Greek, and it 
supplies us with a vivid picture of the life of the Ptolemaic age. 
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Reginald Berkeley, author of The Lady With the Lamp, | 
describes this as ‘a gorgeous book.’ He adds a significant 
sentence. ‘It is, for instance, somewhat to be doubted 
whether certain passages in Mr. Strachey’s Life of Queen 
Victoria would have been cast in their present form had 
the indirect evidence of Lady Augusta Stanley’s Letters 
as to Queen Victoria’s character been available.’ 





| This volume of letters covers the later period of her 
life, and is really much more sensational for the light 
it throws on events than the first volume, published 
two years ago. Lady Augusta knew Carlyle, Long- 
fellow, Swinburne and the Gladstones as well as she 
knew the Court, or the Royal families of the German 
Court and of Russia. Lady Augusta had a pretty wit 
as well as wise judgment, and she brings these powers 
to play in dealing with the events of her time. 
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A delightful account of it, with aptly humorous touches, is 
contributed by the former Keeper of the Cairo Museum, who 
tells us that more than half of the now widely dispersed material 
is still to be published. The dialogue and its popular counterpart 
the diatribe are genres now under learned discussion; this ground 
is fully and ably covered by Mr. Edwards, whose material, even 
when worthless, is not without significance. The relics of Greek 
music are interpreted with impressive authority by Mr. Mountford. 
History and miscellaneous poetry also figure. 

To scholars or keenstudents this book is, naturally, indispensable. 
The materials are handled throughout with the highest scholarly 
competence and judgment. But while assigning the main credit 
to Mr. Powell, we find that his t’s occasionally need crossing. 
He does not, of course, mean, on p. 203, to suggest that Delphi 
was in Beeotia, nor, on p. 205, to see in the ritual slaughter of 
maidens a powerful stimulus to poetical composition; there and 
elsewhere some adjustments and corrections are still required. 

Ae YE. 


AN IRISH STORY 


Retrospections of Dorothea Herbert, 1770-1789. Howe. 7s. 6d. 

This book might have been written to show that none of the 
familiar scenes in the novels of the eighteenth century are 
exaggerated. It would almost seem to be the rough draft on 
which an Evelina or a Roderick Random was founded; and as 
one reads it—but for the constant occurrence of actual names, 
historical events, and accurate dates—one would imagine it was 
in fact a sketch of a novel by Maria Edgeworth and Charles 
Lever working in collaboration. 

Dorothea Herbert came of a very good Irish family. Her father 
was a Herbert of Muckrus on Lake Killarney, “* which is reckon’d 
one of the most romantic Spots in the universe.” He spent a 
rollicking youth, and then, in the good old fashion, settled down 
to the cure of souls, his influence and the patronage of the great 
Butler family procuring him the advowsons of no fewer than 
four livings. He married a daughter of the Earl of Desart, and 
Dorothea was the eldest of their nine children. The girl had an 
enormous circle of relatives, friends and acquaintances among 
the surrounding English colonists, and talks easily of the greatest 
people. Even of the all-powerful Beresfords she speaks without 
awe. 

She was brought up, or dragged up, in the happy-go-lucky 
manner one might expect. Her father, busy with neglecting the 
interests of his four parishes, left her alone; her mother, though 
of a sober disposition, had eight other children to attend to, and 
the house seems to have been a caravanserai at which anybody 
who could claim a cousinship might put up as he pleased and 
stay as long as he liked. We hear of wild doings and amazing 
romps. Nevertheless, Dorothea contrived to get some sort of 
education. She learnt to paint in water-colours, and—if the 
mottoes of her chapters are of her own collecting—read widely. 
She had literary ambitions, and her works, of which these 
Retrospections are one, filled four volumes. 

One would gather that this book was put together at different 
times. Some of it would appear to be a transcript of a diary; 
but there are allusions which show that in its present form it 
must have been written some time after the rebellion of 1798. 
But it never rids itself of the scrappy character of a journal; 
and, though we shrewdly suspect that in places Dorothea’s 
memory has failed to distinguish between Dichtung and Wahrheit, 
yet it never becomes more than the materials of a book. 
Whether she meant some day to recast it into an autobiographical 
story, we cannot tell. As it stands, it is plain she had no eye 
on the public, and she rightly calls it ‘‘ A Help to Memory.” 

The tale, however, might easily have been wrought into a 
tragedy. For it ends in the very crisis of unrequited affection. 
She is receiving “ attentions” from a young man named John 
Roe, the “* dearly beloved object of her Delight and transport.” 
She tells us she could not live without him, that the loss of him 
would be “worse than Annihilation.” ‘“ My Hopes were 
precarious, but so dear that I gaspt at the thought of losing 
them.” 

What happened? Why do we hear from the editor that 
Dorothea never married, and yet why does she call this book 
the Retrospections of an Outcast, by Dorothea Roe? Had she 
a moral but not a legal right to the name? We should like to 
know a little more about this ‘‘ Dorothea, the loving but ill-used 
Wife of John Roe, Esqr., of Rockwell, Co. Tipperary, who, after 


es 


seducing My young Heart from its Mansion of Peace, mogt 
fraudulently and unjustly married another.” 

We have our suspicions about this John Roe, and we fear he 
was unworthy of the love that Dorothea gave him. “ All the 
more you give them the less they are forgiving.” We hope he 
met with his deserts. But 

What’s the use of praying for the wrath to strike him— 
Mary pity women—when the rest are like him? 
Dorothea died in 1829—exactly a hundred years ago. 


THE CITY OF PEACE 
A Bagdad Chronicle. By R. Levy. 


Press. 15s. 

No doubt Mr. Levy reflected with satisfaction, as he waded 
through the warlike hyperboles of Bagdad’s historians, jp 
an endeavour to give us a social rather than martial history 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, that the common run of mortals 
has never heard of these fulsome persons, and asks nothing better 
than the fictions of the Arabian Nights. Mr. Levy’s chronicle 
is, however, far from being semi-fictive in the modern manner, 
It is not the artist’s attempt to reconstruct a past scene. It js 
good, honest history, with the blast of trumpet and the beat of 
drum kept at a due distance; and only a wide and active scholar- 
ship could have disinterred the entertaining information he so 
admirably presents. 

To ignore the ever recurring strife of the “ City of Peace” 
even in a mainly social history was naturally impossible. From its 
foundation in the eighth century to its sack at the hands of the 
Mongols in the thirteenth, Bagdad suffered not only several 
sieges of long duration, but was constantly the scene of faction 
fights between the rival claimants to the Caliphate, and the 
rioting of the sects. The epithet, “‘ City of Peace,” seems hardly 
more than one of those delicious Oriental euphemisms. But, 
carefully sifting the relevant from the irrelevant, Mr. Levy has 
subdued the worst of this now tedious uproar to his scheme. 

The origin and meaning of the name, Bagdad, are unknown, but 
there seem to have been human habitations on the site of the city 
from the beginning of history. When the Caliph Mansur decided 
to establish himself nearer Persia, for safety’s sake, and began 
to build his capital there, the village was already large and 
prosperous. In the space of three years he had converted it into 
an immense city, one of the great clearing houses of the East, with 
a population drawn from all parts of the Moslem empire. The 
work was begun in fine, spectacular fashion; the foundation 
trenches, covering the arable land of sixty villages, were filled 
with cotton bales soaked in naphtha and set alight, so that the 
whole plan was revealed by fire. As there was no stone in the 
neighbourhood, it had to be brought a distance of eighty miles, 
and some of the blocks weighed as much as two hundred pounds. 
One gains some idea of the labour involved from the fact that the 
main wall was six miles in circumference, and carried a roadway 
forty-two feet wide on top of it. The base of the wall was over 
three times as wide. 

It was not until the Caliphate of Haroun al-Raschid that 
Bagdad became famous for its luxury and a brilliance that was 
not again attained until the Caliphate of Ma’mum. But it was 
never any place for a poor man, although his lot cannot have been 
very much different from what it is in Bagdad to day. The cadi 
*Abd al-Wahab likened a poor man wandering in the streets of the 
city to a Koran lost in the house of an atheist. Singers and 
musicians of talent, however, were always fairly certain of success 
if they behaved themselves. But the Caliphs’ tempers were 
painfully erratic. A certain scholar, of clumsy table manners, 
who was in the habit of rubbing his olives between his hands, 
accidentally shot the stone into the Caliph’s eye, and was merely 
laughed at; but one of the unfortunate pupils of the favourite 
singer, Siyat, received three hundred and sixty lashes merely for 
visiting the Caliph’s sons. On the other hand, there was 
apparently no limit to the gifts that might be showered upon 
favourites, as the travels of Ibn Battuta have shown. The 
Oriental, who has elaborated bribery into an exquisite art, has 
always been the world’s most munificent patron. It was not 
merely a careless throwing away of surplus wealth—loot, slaves 
and jewels; but there was a delight in ingenious presents, and 
Charlemagne’s envoy is said to have returned home not only with 
the usual elephants and singing girls, but, as a special mark 
of esteem, a water clock of bronze, which told the time by 
means of knightly figures opening and closing different doors. 
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Mr. Levy’s narrative is packed with stories from chroniclers and 
travellers, facts about education, the state of learning, the markets, 
the powers of minor officials—one of whom was, for example, 
empowered to punish those who dyed their beards black in order 
to impress the women—the varying treatment of the Jewish and 
Christian population, the state of etiquette and table manners. 
And when he is obliged to describe martial events, it is always 
with an eye for the curious detail—as, for instance, during the 
first siege, when for lack of horses the Caliph’s soldiery employed 
human mounts with bits, bridles and tails made of brooms and 
flywisks! The narrative closes with the fall of the city to the 
Mongol hordes in 1258. Mr. Levy’s photographs are rather 
disappointing, but in all other respects his book is admirablee 


RICHARD FOX, FOUNDER OF 
CORPUS 
The Letters of Richard Fox. 


Oxford University Press. 


Edited by P. S. and H. M. ALLEN. 
15s. 

In an interval of their labours upon the great edition of the 
correspondence of Erasmus, the President of Corpus and Mrs. 
Allen have turned aside to collect the letters of the founder of 
Corpus into a volume. And a charming volume it makes, dis- 
tinguished by the humanist scholarship of the editors, and pro- 
duced with fine plates and in a beautiful type and ivory boards. 
Further, the book is not only a work of piety, in commemoration 
of the fourth centenary of Fox’s death, but a considerable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of an important figure of the earlier 
Renaissance in England and of his part in the politics of two 
reigns. 

Fox began his career in the immediate entourage of Henry 
Tudor. He was in Paris at the time when Henry was planning 
his descent upon England, and appears to have been used in the 
difficult negotiations with the French Court. This provides the 
clue to his subsequent political career. He was a skilled diplomat, 
very clever in negotiation (as James IV. found in his interview 
with him at Melrose in 1498) and was mainly responsible for the 
King’s French and Scottish policies. Promotion came very 
rapidly ; he was made principal secretary, Lord Privy Seal, and 
in succession Bishop of Exeter, Bath and Wells, Durham and 
finally Winchester. Bacon said of him that he “ was not only 
a grave counsellor for war or peace, but also a good surveyor of 
works, and a good master of ceremonies, and anything else that 
was fit for the active part belonging to the service of court or 
state of a great king.” 

For some reason or other, a suggestion of sharp practice has at 
times attached itself to Fox’s name, as if he played in Henry VII.’s 
reign the sort of part that Walsingham played under Elizabeth; 
but perhaps this was due to no more astuteness than was necessary 
in the circumstances of Henry’s accession. Certainly, one has 
only to read these letters to see Fox in a most favourable light, as 
he appeared to his friends, Wolsey, Claymond and Fisher. 

The main interest of the correspondence, which becomes much 
fuller in the later part of Fox’s life after his retirement from 
court, is his relation with Wolsey. Wolsey makes his first 
appearance with a letter from Windsor, 30th September, 1511, 
which at once reveals the secret of his hold over the King and of 
his rise to power; it lay in his immense energy and his immediate 
acquaintance with events, which enabled him to be beforehand 
with his policy and advice. On this occasion, there was a rumour 
of Julius II.’s death; and at once, Wolsey was urging a candidate 
for the papacy upon both the King and Fox, though the Pope, 
in fact, recovered and made Wolsey premature by some two 
years! But it is evident all through the letters that they re- 
mained friends, and on the whole agreed in matters of policy; and 
this friendship did not change, though Wolsey begins by sub- 
scribing himself to Fox “ with the rude hand of your loving and 
humbyll prest,” and by the end, through Wolsey’s dazzling rise 
to power, Fox signs himself ‘“‘ Your assured daily orator and 
priest,” and in asking a favour about some conventual election 
promises, ‘‘ they and I shall assuredly be your continual bede- 
folkis and orators.” 

Fox himself always writes with a charm that is characteristic 
of the man, usually with some homely touch as to his where- 
abouts. At one time a letter from Wolsey in London reaches 
him at Southampton in a day and a night, ‘‘ and thus ye may see 
what spede our postes make ’’; or “* yistre nyght in my bed and 
in slepe after x of the clok I receyved your lettres with the lettre 
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to the Kynge of Scots’; or he is writing to his friend Claymong 
with his own hand before dawn on Christmas Eve, * And thys 
fare ye all well at Saynt Mare Overey in great hast in vigilig 
nativitatis Domini ante horam quintam in Aurora manny 
propria.” 

After the successful issue of Wolsey’s French war, Fox took 
the opportunity of the younger man’s rise to withdraw from 
politics. He returned to his diocese of Winchester, to attend 
for the rest of his life with devotion to the duties which he had 
neglected at Exeter and Wells, both of which he had never seen, 
As it was, he lived a year or two too long for his peace of mind, 
Almost his last letter is a pathetic reminder that the old order 
which Fox belonged to had fallen upon hard times. At his 
palace of Wolvesey he had been examined for evidence as to the 
marriage of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon, a process 
which must have been a trial to him on account of his feebleness 
and blindness, and because it represented a reversal of his policy 
and that of the King ‘‘ that now dead is.” This phrase often 
occurs in the later letters : Fox is identified really with Henry VII,, 
whose friend and chief servant he had been, and his mind seems 
to slip back easily to his former master, with that charming 
regretful phrase. 


A GREAT 
Ants, Bees and Wasps. 


AMATEUR 


By Sir Joun Luspock (LORD AvEsury), 


New edition, edited and annotated by J. G. Myers. With 
4 coloured plates by A. J. E. Terz1. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d, 


It is hard to say exactly why Ants, Bees and Wasps should 
have been one of the most popular books of its kind. Of course, 
it is simply written (and that, to anyone who knows the writings 
of modern entomologists like W. M. Wheeler, is a supreme 
advantage), but the descriptions are prosy, and there is no attempt 
to give that bird’s-eye view of insect life which people enjoy in 
reading Maeterlinck’s Life of the White Ant and sentimentalised 
accounts like Ewers’s The Ant People (recently translated into 
English). Ants, Bees and Wasps is largely a diary of experiments 
connected with the behaviour and intelligence of these insects. 
Perhaps, when it was published in 1882, the public read it grate- 
fully because its author was already famous as the man who gave 
them Bank holidays, as people to-day will politely allow them- 
selves to be bored by the reminiscences of opera-singers. Also, 
Lubbock was an amateur, and did not mind admitting in his 
books an almost sentimental affection for the little creatures he 
was studying. Mr. Myers relates in his introduction that when 
an ant died which Lubbock had kept for many years, a French 
newspaper published a paragraph “ profoundly sympathising 
with the great scientist on the loss of his aged and valued rela- 
tive.’ And Lubbock himself wrote of a wasp which he fed 
during the winter months : 

Gradually she became quite used to me, and when I took her on 
my hand apparently expected to be fed. She even allowed me to 
stroke her without any appearance of fear, and for months I never 
saw her sting. 

He really did get to know some of his insects personally, and 
it was this treatment of them as individuals and not as hurrying 
atoms in a small mechanical world which saved him from the 
blunders of other more ‘“‘ scientific ” observers. Yet he was in no 
sense a sentimentalist. He wasmore loath than Fabre, forexample, 
to ascribe human emotions to insects. The experiments which he 
describes at some length in this book were accurately and logically 
carried out, and some of the results were important. He proved 
fairly conclusively that ants, bees and, to a less extent, wasps are 
sensitive to colour, though this has since been challenged, not 
altogether successfully, by Von Herr. He was the first to suggest 
that some kind of auditory organs resided in the legs of ants. 
And there are many points in his researches which are now 
common ground among experimenters. Mr. Myers’s annotations 
run to well over a hundred pages, and they show exactly how 
much we owe to Lubbock and where his theories have been 
modified or superseded by subsequent research. His methods 
were always exact as well as sympathetic; some types of artificial 
nest which he invented are still used with only slight modifica- 
tions. Professor J. Arthur Thomson sums up his qualities in 
this sentence: ‘“‘ We have seen that Lord Avebury had what 
might be called a characteristically dynamic view of Nature; he 
did his share of anatomy and histology, species-making, and 
classification, but what he cared for most was the creature alive.” 
What a pity that there are not more entomologists like him ! 
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NO LOVE 


DAVID GARNETT 


“Tt is a work of art.’"—The Nation. 
“‘ Ofall the younger prose writers, there 
is none more certainly and obviously 
possessed of genius than Mr. David 
Garnett. Hehas a mind which flowers 
naturally into beauty and irony. This 
is a very strange book but a very 
beautiful one, richer and deeper than 
anything else of its author’s that I have 
read.” —The Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


Special Edition exhausted. 


A VIRTUOUS 
WOMAN 


DAPHNE MUIR 


“Tt is fraught with the true drama of 
life . . . Tothose who realise that there 
is tense drama in even the most ordinary 
lives it will prove absorbing.’”’—RICHARD 
KinGc in The Tatler. “A Virtuous 
Woman will take a definite place in 
the contemporary li erature of South 

Africa.”— The Morning Post. 

7s. 6d. net. 2nd impression. 


* 


THE 
BOROUGHMONGER 


R. H. MOTTRAM. 


“The coming elections give a topical 
interest to the picture of an election at 
the date of the first Reform Bill in 
The Boroughmonger . . . A comedy, at 
once delicate and robust, of old English 
life is played before us ... Mr. 
Mottram has made us feel with the 
subtlest intimacy the charm of an order 
of things that has long passed away.” 
—The Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


2nd impression. 


MURDER MOST 
FOUL! 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


‘A Gallery of Famous Criminals’; with 
a fascinating analysis of the present 
pre-occupation with criminology. All 
the famous crimes here presented are 
reconstructed with a fine clarity and 
with a power of narrative which one 
would expect of the author of Spanish 
Gold. Containing over 850 pages, it is 
in every respect a “ bumper ” volume. 
7s. 6d. net. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, London 
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THE BEST DICTIONARY 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. Thin paper edition, 10s. 6d. 

The best dictionary of the English language, or indeed of any 
language, is of course the great Oxford English Dictionary, but 
that monstrous monument of philological research is for the 
ordinary man beyond the capacity either of his purse or of his 
bookshelves. For practical purposes The Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary is the best English dictionary available. Webster, of 
course, especially in the admirable new edition published a 
year or so ago, is a much more ambitious book; it contains far 
more words and far more information about those words; its 
scholarship is above criticism and for certain purposes—in a 
newspaper office at any rate—it is almost indispensable. But it 
suffers from the defect that it is an American compilation and 
accordingly includes a great many words which no English 
lexicographer of equal scholarship would admit as being legitimate 
formations. For example, you will find ‘“normaley” (for 
* normality ”) in Webster, but you will not find it accepted in the 
Oxford Dictionary. The practical objection to this fact from 
the point of view of an editor is that when he protests against 
the use by a contributor of a word which may be good American 
but is not English, he is apt to be met with the reply, ‘‘ Oh, but 
you will find it in Webster.” 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary is at any rate altogether English. 
It is not in the slightest degree pedantic ; it is based mainly on the 
O.E.D., but it treats English as a living language, in which the 
meanings of words may change in the course of time, even though 
the change may be based upon a certain degree of illiteracy ; 
it even goes so far in this respect as to recognise, for example, the 
use of the word ‘‘ phenomenal’”’ to mean wonderful or extra- 
ordinary. On the other hand, it does not recognise American 
words which have not been adopted by reputable writers on this 
side of the Atlantic. In the difficult task of deciding what should 
or should not be accepted, we think that Mr. H. W. Fowler (who 
has prepared this revised and enlarged edition for the Clarendon 
Press) has exercised, on the whole, a most admirable discretion. 
Perhaps, in view of a correspondence which appeared recently in 
the columns of this journal, we may note that the word “ correcti- 
tude ” receives unqualified recognition. We rather regret that 
Mr. Fowler should prefer “ civilize” to “ civilise ” and “‘ judge- 
ment ”’ to “judgment,” but we cannot expect to agree with 
him (or with anyone else for that matter) on every point, and 
we note with satisfaction that he prefers ‘“‘ develop” to “ de- 
velope”’ and ‘angéra” to “ angdra.”” At any rate, it is far 
the best small English dictionary that can be bought, and its 
price is remarkably low for a volume of nearly 1,500 pages. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY STATESMEN 


Seven Nineteenth-Century Statesmen. 
Taytor. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Stirling Taylor calls these portraits miniatures, no doubt 
because of their brevity; but for all their economy of detail, 
they are cartoons of pictures on the grand scale, and, whether one 
approves the likeness or not, it is obvious that a painstaking 
craftsman has been at work. The subjects which Mr. Taylor 
has chosen for treatment are Wellington, Canning, Melbourne, 
Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone, and Queen Victoria; and of all of them 
he has something fresh and ingenious to say. 

Except in the mordant sketches of Canning and Peel, Mr. 
Taylor is more the rehabilitator than the iconoclast, although 
some of his rehabilitations will be found a little disconcerting 
by those suckled in parliamentary creeds outworn. For instance, 
his contention that Wellington was a greater statesman than 
soldier, that temperamentally and intellectually he was a pacifist 
in the best sense, runs counter to all our preconceptions; yet 
there is much to be said for it, and there can be no question 
that the Great Duke has never appeared to better advantage 
than in the portrait here presented. Canning, on the other 
hand, though his successes are duly recorded, is left sadly 
diminished as a statesman, and even as witty lampooner and 
grandiose phrase-monger he is not the man he was when 
Mr. Taylor has done with him. It is the same with Peel, though 


By G. R. Srirunc 


it may be that here the portraitist will have the world with him; 
for who loves a time-server when the times he served have got 
into something like their true perspective? Melbourne, on the 





other hand, with his easy-mannered cynicism and the real kindnesg 
by which it was always softened, is presented to us with a suavity 
that makes him more likeable than ever—a really agreeable 
picture of a man whose aim was always to do as little harm as 
possible. 

But it is in his sketches of Disraeli and Gladstone that Mr. Taylor 
is seen at his most engaging. Purged of the misunderstandings anq 
animosities that gave such poignancy to their long and fierce 
rivalry, the two bitter antagonists are almost reconciled in these 
pleasing pictures, so that we can imagine them in some celestig] 
region singing hymns from the same book. Mr. Taylor has the 
art to see and set down the fact that between Disraeli’s Toryism 
and Imperialism and the Toryism and Imperialism of those who 
claim to be inspired by him, there is nothing whatever in common, 
It is noteworthy, too, that Disraeli the social dreamer of the 
novels is set high above Disraeli the statesman, whose realisation 
of those golden dreams was mostly pinchbeck. Mr. Gladstone 
stands before us “a great moralist with the tongue of a great 
artist,” and, with all his faults about him, a commanding and 
lovable figure. There remains the Queen, whom we see in a series 
of sketches from youth to old age, and always as a person trained 
from childhood in statecraft, bearing more or less patiently with 
the amateurs whose business it was to advise her. And who 
shall say there is not truth in Mr. Taylor’s contention that as a 
rule she was a shrewder diplomatist and sounder democrat than 
any of her Ministers? The story of Melbourne and the Queen 
is told again, and with the added point that there was nothing 
discernible in the young Victoria to lead one to suppose that the 
smug respectability for which her name was to stand was inherent 
in her nature. Hence when we speak disparagingly of the era 
in which she lived, we should, according to Mr. Taylor, call it 
the “ Albertian.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


On the Edge of Diplomacy. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 


Mr. Gregory, who resigned from the Civil Service in circumstances 
which are within recent public memory, must have been an able man 
to have risen before he was fifty to so high a position as that of 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Yet this 
book makes us wonder what precise form that ability took. Perhaps 
he could talk—it is at any rate certain that he cannot write. In view 
of the very high standard of English generally maintained in all 
Foreign Office work, the depths to which Mr. Gregory descends in 
this book are amazing Much of the writing is careless and difficult 
to follow. He writes of “the distinguished nobleman” when no 
nobleman has previously been mentioned. He employs almost every 
cliché that is known to Fleet Street. He uses such words and phrases 
as “almost phenomenal,” “ peripatetic anecdoters,” ‘ sloppites” 
(to mean, sloppy-minded people), ‘** of the same ilk ” (to mean, of a 
similar sort), and ‘‘ test case’? when he merely means example. The 
reader might perhaps overlook these literary abominations if there 
was any real information in the book, but there is not. Mr. Gregory 
devotes, for example, a good many pages to the Anglo-Russian 
negotiations of 1924 and the Zinovieff letter (of the truth about both 
of which he must necessarily know more than any other living man), 
and gives us not a single fact or idea that is new. He suggests that 
in August, 1920, Poland ‘“ saved Europe” from Bolshevism, and that 
the fall of Warsaw “‘ might have meant the penetration of Red Armies 
to the Rhine.”” He might as well have written ‘“ to Gibraltar and to 
New Guinea” while he was about it. In short, though Mr. Gregory 
has some very sensible things to say about Foreign Office organisation, 
this is on the whole an exceedingly bad book, not at all worthy of 
a man who in his time exercised considerable influence upon British 
policy in the North and East of Europe, and, what is more, usually 
exercised it shrewdly and rightly. 


Twenty-Five Years with Earl Haig. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


Sergeant Secrett was Lord Haig’s personal servant for over a quarter 
of a century, covering both the South African’ War and the Great 
War—during which period he was absent from his master for only 
seven days !—and he has written a very pleasant little book, affording 
on the face of it the most complete disproof imaginable of the ancient 
saying about no man being a hero to his valet. One rather odd 
criticism, however, he makes of Lord Haig—though he offers it not 
as a criticism but merely as an interesting fact—namely, that Haig 
was offended by the “indecorous” in any form. He hated to see 
officers skipping about with no clothes on when they were taking their 
morning tubs in the open air. He remonstrated seriously with 4 
colonel whom he met riding at the head of his battalion and lustily 
joining in the chorus of an exceedingly ribald song which the men 
behind him were singing as they marched. “I like the tune” (it was 
“Come, landlord, fill the flowing bowl”), said Sir Douglas, “ but 
you must know that in any circumstances those words are inexcusable.’ 
Surely no other great commander in history has ever made such 8 
protest! Lord Haig was also very much down upon all forms 0 
gambling and tried his utmost to stamp out the traditional army 


By J. D. Grecory, C.B., C.M.G, 


By Sergeant T. Secrett, M.M. 
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NY By STUART 
HODGSON 


Editor of the 
Daily News. 
5/- net 








A BRILLIANT 
GALLERY OF PER- 


SONAL SKETCHES. 
‘‘The most brilliant series of dis- 
sections that have appeared. They 
leave the reader gasping at their audacity and 
insight, and again at their plain truth plainly 
spoken.’’—Siar. 

“Candidly critical and as entertaining as they are 
revealing.” —British Weekly. 








Dogma: Edited by the Rev. W. R. 
MATTHEWS, D.D., Dean of King’s College, 
London. The contributors, whose aim has 
been to deal with the subject critically, historic- 
ally and constructively, are— 
The Foundations of Dogma by the EDITOR 
Dogma in Scholasticism by the REV. RICHARD 
HANSON, M.A 
Dogma in the New Testament by PROFESSOR 
E. J. BICKNELL, D.D. 
Dogma in the Reformation by the REV. 
PRINCIPAL FRANKS, D.Litt. 
Dogma in the Early Church by the RT. REV. 
CHARLES GORE, D.D. 
The Disintegration of Dogma by PROFESSOR 
CLAUDE JENKINS, D.D. 


The Reconstruction of Dogma by PROFESSOR 
RELTON, D.D. 8/6 net 
Ready Next M onth. 


The Cambridge 
Handbooks : 
KEYNES, C.B., M.A. 


Wages by MAURICE DOBB, M.A., Lecturer in 
Economics, Cambridge University. 
Money by D. H. ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(New Edition) 
Supply and Demand by H. D. HENDERSON, 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 
(2nd Impression) 
The Control of Industry by D. H. ROBERTSON, 
M.A,, Author of ‘‘ Money.” (3rd Impression) 
Public Finance by M. E. ROBINSON, Late Fellow 
and Lecturer of Newham College, Cambridge. 


5/- net ‘each, 


Economic 
Edited by J. M. 


The Changing Face of 
England by ANTHONY COLLETT, 
Author of ‘ The Heart of a Bird,” etc 


‘‘We welcome it in a new edition. It ought surely 
to contain somewhere in its eloquent chapters a 
charm for every type of sensitive personality ... It 
is an example of what may be seen and known and 
interpreted by us in our own country.’—Times 
Literary Supplement. Cheap Edition. 5]- net 






By ROBERT 
KEABLE 
Popular Edition ' 
3/6 net 


should read 
Robert Keable’s 
last novel. It is one of 
his best.”—Bystander, 
“Probably the most interesting 
and provocative of all his novels.” 
Sunday Times. 
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“ey Just Published! 
s° ELIZABETH ~ 
BARRETT BROWNING 


by ISABEL C. CLARKE 


Author of “ Haworth Parsonage,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, illustrated, 128. 6d. net. 
This biographical narrative of Elizabeth Barrett, afterwards Mrs. 
Browning, traces her life from her childhood at Hope End to her 
death in Florence. ‘‘ Miss Clarke has written her book carefully and 
sympathetically. It can be confidently recommended as readable 
and accurate.”—Public Opinion. ‘Written with fine sympathy.” 
—Daily Sketch. ‘‘An extremely interesting book.’’—Evg. Standard. 


AULD 
ACQUAINTANCE 


Further Reminiscences by 
The MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


Author of “ Milestones”’ (3rd edition) 
In one large handsome volume, with numerous illusivations, 24s. net. 
The author has lived so Jong and so fully that his successful auto- 
biography, ‘‘ Milestones,’’ has to be supplemented with this present 
volume, which, assisted by his voluminous correspondence, ranges over 
a wide field from the throne downwards, through almost every phase of 
activity. (READY TO-DAY.) 


Send Post Card for Spring List No. 47, 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd,, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 


Also Publishers wt, ores SAGA 
and W N, 1f- each, Monthly. 


























Ready May /0th. 


The Mystery of The 
Trade Depression 


by 
Frederic E. Holsinger. 
Demy 8vo. 400 pp. 
7s. 6d. 


The author here shows exactly what is wrong with the 
Capitalist system, exactly why and how it has failed, and 
how the present Unemployment problem is the direct result 
of this failure. 


He offers definite constructive proposals for dealing with the 
Unemployment question, and his book is at once a new 
gospel of living and a challenge to the old faiths—a challenge 
that cannot be ignored by either the politicians or the public. 


The economic programmes of the political parties—Liberal, 
Socialist or Conservative—are here analysed, weighed in the 
balance and........ found wanting. 





P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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game of “ crown and anchor” (at which every week one used in the 
ranks to lose or double one’s pay). Another thing Lord Haig (as “a 
stickler for the absolutely conventional ’’) vainly attempted was to 
prevent any contact between the Tommies and the ‘ Waacs,”’ but 
naturally in the conditions of active service his well-intentioned efforts 
were foredoomed to failure. Sergeant Secrett does not live up to his 


name. He is extremely frank and consequently extremely amusing. 
Mr. Ram. A Story of Oxford and India. By Joun Eyton. 
Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


Everyone who is interested in Indian life and has read Mr. Eyton’s 
previous novels—in particular, Kullu of the Carits—will find this book 
quite up to the level both of diction and of insight which we have 
learned to expect from this highly talented writer. The story is told 
throughout from the point of view of a servant girl in Oxford who 
falls in love with an extremely ‘“ temperamental” Indian under- 
graduate whom only she can protect from the buffets of an un- 
sympathetic world. She is plain of feature but has great emotional 
understanding and practical competence. Her love is more than half 
maternal. He is “sent down,” as the result of a misconstruction 
of his entirely innocent relations with her. She insists on his returning 
to India at once and follows him some months later with a view to 
the marriage upon which he has insisted with almost childish passion 
and vehemence. She is warned that she is doing a terrible thing. 
There is even a plot, amongst the passengers on the boat by which 
she travels, to kidnap her and by force prevent her from committing 
the tragic and almost criminal error of marrying an Indian. She 
has the highest possible ideals and a self-confidence which is proof 
against all the prognostications and threats of her fellow-travellers. 
But the worst of it is that she finds that, with all the narrowness of 
their views, they were right, and saves herself just in time from a fate 
that would have been a living death. It is a very good book indeed. 
Mr. Eyton’s sympathy with the Indian boy is no less obviously sincere 
and subtle than his sympathy with the English girl. His picture of 
the whole situation is plainly a true picture, suggesting by its 
atmosphere rather than by any written words that East is East 
and West is West, and that the twain should meet—in the form of 
intermarriage at any rate—is not a present possibility. 


Some Modern Sculptors. 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

The chief credit of this book is due to the publishers. They have 
provided a real money’s worth in book-production. The excellence 
and lavishness of the reproductions only make one regret that the 
sculptors chosen by Mr. Casson are not more representative of the 
progress which their art has made. He had, of course, the right of 
selecting his own subjects, and, so far as it goes, his book is a handy 
introduction to their work. If it were only for reminding his readers 
that sculpture is a three-dimensional art and should not be regarded 
from the front only, and treated as a picture, he has accomplished 
a useful office. And Bourdelle and Maillol are still insufficiently 
known in this country. But his preference seems to be too much on 
the side of the former and those of Bourdelle’s contemporaries in whose 
work we can find affiliations with his, rather than with the latter. 
Yet in enlarging the scope of his art, or rather in revealing its real 
intentions and clearing it of fustian picture-work in stone, Maiilol is 
much the more important. Mr. Eric Gill is a fine craftsman and 
deserves Mr. Casson’s praise, but even he is not entirely free of 
imitation-archaic implications; and one grudges the pages, and 
particularly the illustrations, devoted to Mestrovic, when there exist 
the works of Messrs. Epstein and Dobson. ‘That there should be no 
consideration of Brancusi seems sheer injustice, though Mr, Casson 
has a right to his own limitations. 


Macbeth. The Tempest. Twelfth Night. 
It. The Winter’s Tale. Julius Cesar. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Shakespeare Facsimiles. Edited by J. Dover Wrison, with 
Introduction and a list of modern readings. Faber and Gwyer. 
6s. each. 

This magnificent series of facsimiles of the original first folio 

Shakespeare is the ideal edition for students, scholars and general 
readers. Mr. J. Dover Wilson has provided a learned and interesting 
introduction and a list of modern readings to each play, so that we have 
here collected compactly together the fruit of Shakespearean scholar- 
ship up to date. A line indicator is provided which enables the reader 
to find immediately a reference to any page and line of the folio. The 
immense saving of time and labour which this indicator makes can 
only be appreciated by those who have spent hours attempting to 
collate readings with the unnumbered lines in the folios. The fac- 
similes are attractively bound. The remaining plays are in prepara- 
tion and will be issued in sets of four. 


Biblical Anthropology. By H. J. 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

No doubt this survey of Biblical anthropology, compared with and 
illustrated by the folklore of Europe and the customs of primitive 
peoples, suffers from being composed to a great extent of papers 
written at different times for various periodicals. But, even allowing 
for the inevitable desultoriness of this method, it has to be said that 
Dr. Astley covers ground which has been covered very thoroughly by 
other writers. As for the object of the book, which, apparently, is to 
impart the elements of comparative religion to those engaged in the 
religious instruction of the young, surely no one but an illiterate 
Fundamentalist now supposes that the Israelites were any more 
exempt than other peoples from the primitive beliefs in magic and 
mana which are indigenous to every culture, and survive in the legends, 
folklore and popular superstitions of the most civilised races. Even 
so, it is a moot point whether such instructors can use with advantage 
the light which anthropology throws on the Bikle, other than by 
refraining from “‘ expounding” too literally, and by dwelling upon 


By STantey Casson. Oxford University 


Coriolanus. As You Like 


D. AstLtey. Oxford University 


ee) 


the moral and sublimated attributes of the later universal Yahweh 
rather than upon the disconcerting aspects of his tribal predecegsoy 
The missionary, of course, cannot be too well informed in current 
anthropology; but for him Dr. Astley would be but a perfunctory 
guide. ' 


The Mysterious Baronne de Feuchéres. 
Hutchinson. 12s, 6d. 

Sophie Dawes got on in the world. She was born in 1792, the 
daughter of a smuggling oyster-fisher in the Isle of Wight, but by the 
age of nineteen she had become the mistress-in-chief of the Due de 
Bourbon, last of the Princes de Condé, who had been kicking his heels 
in London since the Royalist reverses of ’95. He was, of course 
immensely rich; and when he returned to the Palais-Bourbon and 
Chantilly after Waterloo, Miss Sophie was brought in his train. She 
regularised the situation after a fashion by marriage with an officer of 
the Duc’s bodyguard, which of course gave her a more definite status 
in the ducal household, although her husband, M. de Feuchéres, did 
not appreciate the subtleties of the arrangement thus arrived at. But 
in spite of all efforts, she was not smiled upon at Court, especially when 
it began to be suspected that the ingenious Englishwoman was likely 
to have a great deal to do with the testamentary dispositions of her 
ageing and childless protector. As indeed she had. Sophie was q 
clever schemer, and in 1830 had nearly worried the life out of the old 
man she still dominated, when—quite suddenly, quite unexpectedly— 
he was found dead, hanging from the fastening of his bedroom window 
at the Chateau of Saint-Leu. There was very good reason why people 
should wonder whether it was really a suicide, and, if not, whether 
the Baronne de Feuchéres was behind the pretence. This is the story 
which M. André has unravelled with coolness and skill. He leayes 
little doubt, on detailed circumstantial evidence, that the old man was 
suffocated in bed and then suspended (not at all convincingly) from 
his own window-catch, and that the Baronne, if not actually in the 
room, was probably behind the door. And the story of the judicial 
inquiries, with M. André’s commentaries thereon, makes quite a good 
exercise in the weighing of evidence. As for the villain of the piece, 
she did not enjoy her two million frances, and pickings, very long; she 
died in London in 1840. 


Three Normandy Inns. By ANNA Bowman Dopp. Putnam. 185s, 


This is a well-deserved reprint of one of the classics of quiet travel, 
It might be given as its masculine neighbour on the shelves 
C. A. Collins’s delightful A Cruise upon Wheels. They are both of 
the same ambling, gossipy nature, springing no surprises, but always 
imparting their own tireless curiosity in the foreign spectacle around 
them. For in those days a journey in France, outside Paris, was a 
real adventure. Mrs. Dodd, a prominent American figure at the court 
of the Second Empire, adventured with a friend along the Normandy 


By Louis Annprg, 
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A HOME SAFE 
bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 

on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 
any branch office 
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performance of the new 2, 
Selector Set is causing a pro- ¢ 
bs found sensation. Nothing like it has a 
ever been heard before. It is the bigge st 
advance in portable wireless construction ever 


recorded and amounts virtually to a new discovery. 


ALL_ EUROPE co by LEONARD MATTERS 
RECEIVED WITH EASE AND | __ elie : -_ , : 
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TONE A REVELATION. | put forward an original solution which is the most lucid 
The clarity and sweetness of tone is | and probable yet advanced. Illustrated, 1s. os. 


of the new Selector. Never before 
has ——_ been able to secure a 
reproduction so perfect, with every 


word and every note clear and crisp 
and true. Musicians hail the new 
Selector as the most wonderful 
achievement in their experience, 











A NOVEL FEATURE. by I. A. TAYLOR 

Ease of control and convenience 

have been highly developed in the With photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations. 
SUPERB FINISH. new set. Anybody can bring in 


ee a hares and foreign stations without trouble. The CAPACITY | Queen Christina of Sweden, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 


bears. Every component __ ell ata glance when the accumulator needs recharging. is one of the most remarkable figures of the 17th Century. 
pe MY re B. Loving power, and ambitious, she voluntarily resigned the 
sceptre; the daughter of the great Protestant champion, 
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It is supported solely by 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. PROVIDENT SOCIETY 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Honorary Treasurer. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. “Gstablished wn C4tustralia 1849 
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coast from Trouville to Mont St. Michel. In those days there were 
no casinos, and M. Cornuché was perhaps unborn. Instead, there 
were fishing-villages and orchard-villages, primitive, but made com- 
fortable by that genius which has earned the French their reputation 
as the best professional hosts in the world. Mrs. Dodd soon became 
possessed of the family history of her entertainers and that of most 
ef the natives, and her book is a real document of the domestic life 
of the region. At the inn of Guillaume le Conquérant at Dives she 
evokes a previous halt made there by Mme. de Sevigné, and with 
great success essays a chapter of historical reconstruction. When she 
would have us believe that in spite of modern exploitation the Norman 
character and the charm of the country remain in essence unchanged, 
ene regretfully demurs; but she has given an enduring picture of 
what once they were. 


A Little Book of London. 
2s. 6d. 


This cheap edition of Mr. Joseph Pennell’s agreeable drawings of 
London does them less than justice. The reproductions measure only 
4 inches by 3, and some of them are very foggy. For example, half 
the detail of “‘ The Monument ” is lost in the clogged shadows of the 
little print—and the same drawing is reproduced very much better 
and three times the size on the dust-cover! Again, the short descrip- 
tions which accompany each drawing have been printed in minute 
capitals and are almost unreadable. This book, coming from a 
publisher with a reputation as deservedly high as Mr. Peter Davies’s, is 
almost slipshod. 


By JosepH PENNELL. Peter Davies. 


Twenty-Five Years of Flying. Harry Harper. Hutchinson. 


12s. 6d. 

Mr. Harry Harper, who, beginning as one of “ Lord Northcliffe’s 
young men,” has been writing about aviation for nearly a quarter of a 
century, has sought in this book to sum up his personal reminiscences 
of the progress of flying. It is not a scientific or even a historical 
book; it is simply an attempt, by recording personal experiences and 
impressions, “‘to make the air past live again.” In this attempt 
Mr. Harper has succeeded pretty well, and his book should retain a 
permanent place amongst the more formal and comprehensive records 
which already abound. Many of his first-hand tales are admirable 
and fascinating, as, for example, that of the first flight by Bleriot across 
the Channel, which he witnessed from the French side, and that of the 
amazingly plucky attempt of Grahame-White to win the £10,000 prize 
for the first flight from London to Manchester. Where Mr. Harper is 
not quite so successful is in his occasional discussion of the scientific 
aspects and prospects of flying. He suggests, for instance, that the 
idea of flying to the moon is no more fantastic to-day than the idea 
of flying to America was fifty years ago. He is convinced, indeed, that 
it will one day be possible—ignoring the fact that there can be no such 
thing as “ flying ” through a space which contains no air at all. That 
space might conceivably—if we allow the most extreme licence to our 
imaginations—be traversed by a huge bullet @ la Jules Verne, but no 
“‘ flying’? machine can ever cross it. The very word is meaningless 
in connection with a vacuum. This, however, is only a trifling error 
of apprehension in a book which as a whole is very readable and 
amusing, and which contains over 150 excellent photographic illus- 
trations, many of them obviously unique. 


By 


The Visit of the Gypsies. 
8s. 6d. 


Mr. Sitwell, unable, as he tells us, to write poetry all the time, has 
been looking out for a theme for prose, and, after much searching 
and rejection, has hit on the art of what he calls ‘“‘ the Gothick North.” 
The present volume is the first part of a trilogy on the subject, and 
deals, as far as we can gather, with a few typical examples of medieval 
art, excluding the work of the Italians and Slavs, and excluding also 
the great churches, abbeys, and other stone monuments. It took us, 
we confess, some time to find out even thus much; for the title is as 
enigmatic as one of Ruskin’s, and the first few chapters, in the usual 
Sitwell fashion, deal with Mr. Sitwell himself—a person in whom he 
takes as much interest as if he were his own mother. But when at 
length we get under way, we find a great deal that will interest even 
people who care little for Mr. Sitwell. As one would expect from the 
authorship, the book shows much annoying perversity and much 
sound knowledge. There are many passages of real beauty, many 
passages of “‘ precious ” and over-studied writing, many most charming 
descriptions, and many vexatious digressions. The work is without 
form, but by no means void. We are promised a second part, which 
is to be a kind of novel, and a third, which will gather up the threads 
of its predecessors. Possibly, when we have all before us, we shall see 
an ordered design which so far it is impossible to detect ; and certainly 
we shall see much that is very good among much that is perversely 
and deliberately bad. 


By SAcHEVERELL SitwELt. Duckworth. 


About Motoring 
THE 25-H.P. SUNBEAM 


WENTY-FIVE years ago I sat next to an eminent motor- 
car designer at a banquet. After the port passed for 
the second time he suffered from a rare moment of ex- 

pansion. ‘“‘ There are, as yet,” he pontificated, ‘‘ no good motor- 
cars; but some are worse than others.’ The other day I heard 


ce 


S. F. Edge in a similar vein. “There are no bad motor-cars 
nowadays; but some are better than others.” And the 25-h.p, 
Sunbeam is one of the “ better” cars. I had not driven aboard 
one for some time, and I confess that my mind has never done 
due justice to this fine car. A chassis priced at £795 is too cheap 
to qualify for the select aristocracy in which each separate 
chassis receives a unique body; but it is definitely clear of the 
ruck in which manufacturers normally dispose of complete cars 
and are startled if a buyer seeks delivery of a naked chassis, jp 
order that he may install fancy coachwork. The Sunbeam people 
list four standard bodies for this car, and a complete tourer 
may be obtained for no more than £950. The particular car 
which I tried is the property of Mr. A. H. Pass, and carries g 
specially superb Weymann close-coupled saloon, with which it 
essayed to win the Monte Carlo Concours. It did well, and would 
have done better if the Grampians had not been so icy in the 
early stages of that rally which sees fine cars concentrating from 
all the farthest corners of Europe. 


* * * 


The car impressed me in two special ways, when I was able 
to divorce myself from the spell of its magnificent coachwork, 
In the first place, it does everything which other fine six-cylinders 
at this sort of price can do, but displays a small but pleasant 
surplus on each count. It can creep along on its top gear without 
a vestige of mechanical noise, and with no exhaust note but a 
faint breathing, which is only audible along a lonely road on a 
calm day. So can other sixes at this figure, but they do not 
creep quite so silently or slowly or smoothly. Press the left 
foot down and it will gather itself together and pounce on the 
road ahead. So can other £800 sixes, but not, I think, quite 
so violently. Moreover, Mr. Pass uses the touring ratios on 
his closed car, and a 4°5 to 1 top gear is rather high for 
this particular test of merit. Along curving suburban roads of 
modest width, I regard it as the hall-mark of a good driver either 
to keep his place in the traffic queue, or to achieve a devastating 
acceleration on third gear when one wishes to pass the next 
ahead during a brief gap in the opposed stream. But with this 
25-h.p. Sunbeam, even on the higher set of gear ratios, the leap 
on fourth gear is good enough to use when fighting one’s way 
towards the head of the swift queue. The third gear is 7°55 tol, 
which is plainly plotted for a staid driver, and too low for the 
sports manner of handling. It admits of about 45 m.p.h., after 
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MAKE IDLE MONEY WORK 


The convenience of a deposit account 
but with greater interest. 


You can spread from £5 to 
£200 over 700 different in- 
vestments in 37 different 
countries. With the security 
thus obtained is also a first- 
class return, and power 
to withdraw your money 
quickly, This can be done 
by investing 
in the Ist, 
2nd and 3rd 
Co-operative 
Investment 
Trusts. These 
Trusts are 
formed by, and 
for small in- 
vestors whose 
money would 
be endangered 
in the open 


market. All money invested 
in the Trusts is re-invested 
and held for income—only a 
small percentage in any one 
security. This is the sound- 
est form of investment. 
£5 buys a Withdrawable 
Preference Share covered 


“ by £20 of in- 
The Big Company vestments. It 
for the Small Man” 


pays 5%, and 
gst 2ND & BRD 


if held for 
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certain periods 
54%. Inter- 
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Capital $= 
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est is paid 
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POST THIS ENQUIRY FORM TO-DAY 
FIRST, SECOND & THIRD CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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{ The Best laid out Town in England 


{ @ELayN 
GARDEN CITY 


On main line, 21 miles from King’s Cross. ( 


300- 400 feet above sea level, in rural 
Hertfordshire. 


A Wide Selection of Soundly Built { 


Houses Fiats 


FOR SALE TO LET { 
£650 - £5,000 £60 - £100 p. ann. 
with and without Garages Garages available. 














Bungalows 


: FOR SALE 
£650 - £735 
with Garages. 











( THERE ARE ALSO { 
Houses to Let, £44-£300 per annum | 

and excellent Building Sites available. 
Estate Office open every day, including Saturdays and Sundays. { 


Faller information from 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, London, W.\ 


or 
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Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
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ADVANCES 


The advance we want you to make 
is from mere tenancy to home 
ownership. The advance we are 
willing to make renders this easy. 
You choose your house. We grant 
you a liberal loan which you repay 
as rent. You are saving all 
the time! 


Write for the free booklet 
“Home Ownership.” 





‘ABBEY ROAD’ 


LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


THE LOWEST RATES THE FINEST SERVICE 
HAROLD BELLMAN - GENERAL MANAGER 
ABBEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER ST. LONDON, NW1 








On great golf 


occasions 


At Muirfield when the ‘Open’ is being 
played and indeed on every like occasion 
you see how Lotus Golf Shoes are worn, 
almost as a matter of course, by the best 
golfers and the keenest onlookers. You 
meet them everywhere—Lotus Veldt- 
schoen—Lotus spiked golf shoes — 
Lotus moulded rubber sole shoes. 
Wherever the ground will take and 
show an imprint you could if you looked 
closely see where these shoes had made 
their mark in passing. 
Archie Compston, the cele- 
brated golfer, has now been 
appointed special adviser to 


Lotus Ltd., on all questions 
relating to Golf shoes 


LOTUS LTD., 
Lndin (Wholesale only) 103 Oxford Street (Regent 2098.) 
BBs tte Mae? Ud & aon 




























STAFFORD AND NORTHAMPTON. 


The makers of Lotus Shoes 
have studied the golfers’ shoe 
needs compared notes with 
the greatest players and critics. 
If anyone knows what’s what 
about golf shoes it’s the Lotus 
expert. Here are some famous 
Lotus models. 


* Lotus Magpie IN I (illustrated), 
Pearl Elk and black golf shoe 
45/- 

* The famous Lotus Veldtschoen 
“774” guaranteed waterproof. 
55/- 

* The Lightweight nail studded 
shoe IN3 in brown chrome. 


37/6 


GOLF SHOES 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Also at Bush Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City, u.s.a, 
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which the noise of the valve gear is obtrusive. Fast hill- 
climbing is, of course, possible on all the indirect gears; but the 
outstanding feature of the car is its marked flexibility and 
admirable behaviour on fourth. Its speed range under full load 
with a closed body on this gear is about 5 to 75 miles an hour. 


* 8 * 


The second admirable feature is the suspension. We are still 
awaiting a heaven-born genius who shall endow a motor-car with 
a perfect suspension system. The trouble is that at high speeds 
a car needs hard springs; and at low speeds on uneven roads it 
requires springs which would respond if a passenger dropped his 
pipe overboard. In practice this type of springing does not 
exist. Designers compromise by fitting shock-absorbers, which 
ought to be screwed up when four young men undertake a furious 
journey, and ought to be slacked right back when an old lady 
is being conducted over potholes. The Sunbeam handles 
beautifully on a single medium adjustment of her shock-absorbers. 
Without touching them, you can ride very comfortably over all 
ordinary main-road surfaces either at a creep or at the speed of 
a Great Western express. Neither on setts, nor on the rough 
patching which the great arterial roads already require, nor on 
the mild wavings of tarmac which has been hammered by 
L.G.O.C. services, will she thump your shoulders or flatten a 
velours hat against the low roof of a sports Weymann saloon. 
I had to take her off the map over the unmade roads of a new 
garden city before I got her springs to jerk at all perceptibly. 
This quality is very rare in the medium-priced cars. 

* * . 

This particular suspension includes another quality which is 
not common at a low price. When a car is wrenched rather too 
fast and rather too violently round a sharp bend, one of two 
things happen. Either the body rolls and rocks, because the 
springs yield laterally to the extent of a few inches, or else 
the chassis and body goround in one piece, and the bodies of the 
passengers sustain merely centrifugal forces. The latter is 
the ideal. If the passengers are swirled bodily to the left or right, 
they can abuse the driver; for it is all his fault — he has taken 
the corner too fast. But if the springs rock laterally, quite mild 
driving will keep the passengers’ persons in a state of moderate 
commotion, however daintily the car be driven; and if the car 
does not bump over foul going, and is not expensive, the springs 
almost invariably rock and make the body roll. The entire 
Sunbeam car—chassis and body—swings round a sharp corner in 
one piece without roll; so if you are swirled, you abuse your 
driver and not the car. 

* * * 


For the rest, the car is full of detail excellences, amongst 
which the fuel consumption of 17 m.p.g. deserves to be men- 
tioned as low for this horse-power and weight and performance. 
Moreover, the brakes are fully adequate for its great liveliness 
and speed. It deserves to be very seriously considered by any 
purchaser who can afford this sort of price, especially as it is 
produced by a factory which has always built cars to last. 

R. E. Davison. 


THE CITY 


HE course of events with regard to the German markets 
I prophesied by my foreign banker friend has been much 
as was set out here last week. The German Bank Rate 
was increased and prices fell sharply, but have since recovered. 
On Monday last, the first day on which it would have been 
possible to buy the stocks mentioned in these notes last week, 
Farbenindustrie Ordinary shares were obtainable at 237, the 
6 per cent. Convertible Debentures at 1264 and Siemens and 
Halske at 362}. It is doubtful if the ordinary British investor 
realises the importance of the last-named company. It employs 
130,000 workers as compared with the 20,000 of our own General 
Electric Company and 73,000 of the General Electric Company 
of the United States. The Siemens business discovered the 
dynamo electrical principle, invented and constructed the first 
electric railway, was one of the first to develop long-distance 
telegraphy and submarine cables, and is pre-eminent in the 
automatic telephone business. It has a large interest in the Osram 
Company, and is one of the foremost businesses in the world. 


* * * 


Yet another British company is proposing to alter its Articles 
of Association so as to prevent control passing out of the hands 
of British citizens. This is the Rubber Plantations Investment 
Trust, which proposes to limit both the right of voting and to sit 
upon the board to British citizens, an exception being made in 
the case of a director, if he secures the approval of a majority 
of the other members of the board. This course is no doubt 
prompted by the fact that dealings in the company’s shares have 
now started in New York. I suppose this sort of thing is all 
right, but some interesting complications might occur one of these 


ee 


days. For instance, the great tea estates of the Rubber Planta. 
tions Investment Trust itself are situated in Sumatra, which 
belongs to Holland, and I presume it would be possible for the 
Dutch Indies Government to make regulations one of these days 
prohibiting the working by foreigners of properties in thej 
colonies. I believe that a foreign company is not, strictly 
speaking, allowed to own land there as it is, but this is overcome 
by English companies creating Dutch companies and holding jj 
their shares. Perhaps the foreigner, if and when he so desires 
will overcome our own regulations by adopting a similar method, 
The cynic might remark that it would have been a good thi 
for many of our rubber companies had a regulation existed some 
years ago prohibiting the holding of their shares by British 
citizens; but this does not apply to the Rubber Plantations 
Investment Trust, which, fortunately for its shareholders, has, 
as indicated above, large tea interests in the Dutch Indies. 
* * * 


The large over-subscription of the 5 per cent. Loan of the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works may be taken as an 
indication of the faith of investors in municipal ownership, and 
also of the efficacy of advertising. ‘The Corporation and General 
Securities is to be congratulated upon its genuine success in its 
first venture into the Dominion field. The good results of the 
Glanzstoff undertaking in Germany, and the news that the feud 
between the Enka and Breda companies in Holland is being 
terminated by the institution of a community of interests, is 
reassuring as regards the future of the rayon industry, so far as 
big producers are concerned. A purchase of Courtaulds at their 
present price of 83s. now appears desirable. It is remarkable 
how American investors and speculators refuse to act according 
to the rules of the game. In spite of the high interest rates (for 
three among the last ten days, call rates have varied between 
14 and 16 per cent.), prices keep up, and in some cases advance, 
The variety of sources from which money is forthcoming to 
facilitate speculation in shares is shown by the statement that 
All Souls’ Church, New York, has $100,000 employed in the Wall 
Street call money market. This fact was disclosed by an applica- 
tion to the Court for the approval of the sale of the present 
Church property, in support of which a detailed statement of the 
assets had to be filed. 

* * 

That, in the midst of the German Bourse semi-panic, the 
Farbenindustrie should have been able to float successfully in 
New York the issue of $30,000,000 of 54 per cent. Convertible 
Bonds is an indication of the standing of that great undertaking. 
These Bonds are really issued by an American subsidiary, the 
I.G. Chemical Corporation, but are guaranteed by the mother 
company. The growth and nature of the American interest in 
German industry are indicated by the fact that on the Board of 
the American subsidiary are, in addition to the German directors, 
Mr. Edsel B. Ford, President of the Ford Motor Company, Mr. 
Walter Teagle, President of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, and Mr. Charles E. Mitchell, Chairman of the National 
City Bank of New York. A. Emit DAVvIEs. 
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Your Private 
Income 


DOUBLED 


If your Investments yield an average 5 per cent. only, 
and your age is 62, you can double your private income 
and ensure its safety as long as life shall last. Think 
what this would mean to you. Think of the additional 
pleasures, comforts, luxuries you would be able to 
afford; the gifts you could make; the freedom from 
all financial anxiety, and—as a result—your longer life. 


Write to-day to the Sun Life of Canada—ihe great 
Annuity Company with Government-supervised assets 
exceeding £100,000,000—for particulars of their plans. 
Give your exact age, so that correct figures may be 
supplied. 


The Sun Life of Canada specialises in Annuities and 
offers advantages not obtainable elsewhere. There are 
Immediate Annuities (as above example for a male), 
Joint Annuities, Educational and Deferred Annuities, 
and Annuities with guaranteed return of capital. In 
cases of impaired health still better terms are given. 


J. F. Junkin (General Manager), Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur 
Street, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 





EVERYDAY 


SC 
grS©Or, 


Fit every type of foot 


The distinctive feature of Everyday MASCOTS is 
the large number of sizes and fittings obtainable in 
the range. The modern method of fit from heel 
to ball is used, and men with slender feet, “just 
normal” feet, and wide and extra wide feet will 


find comfort in Everyday MASCOTS. 


Oxford Shoe in 
beautiful Box 
or Willow Calf, 
Black Glace or 
Patent 









Write for Name of Nearest Agent 





NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 























CO - OPERATIVE 
BANKING SERVICE 


is distinctive because it aims solely at 
benefiting the customer. 


NO DIVIDENDS are paid (either high 
or low) on any part of the Bank’s 
resources, nor are many of the charges 
ordinarily paid by _ banking houses 
incurred by that singularly economical 


unit, the C.W.S. Bank. 
FOR THESE REASONS sates of 


interest on all classes of accounts are 
correspondingly high, while charges on 
current accounts are extremely moderate. 


C.W.S. BANK, 


Head Office : 1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER 


Branches : 

99 Leman Street, London, E.1. 42 Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Broad Quay, Bristol. 























MAY 


“ And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows.” 


—Browning. 
The birds build their 
nests, the bees swarm, and the peacock spreads his ev’ry 
colour’d glory to the sun. 


Spring is nature’s mating time. 


Tennyson tells us: 


“In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love.” 


To all alike, after the twittering of April comes the 
serious business of home-making and providing for their 
needs of to-day and to-morrow. The best provision for 
the needs of a man’s home is a Life Assurance Policy— 
the immediate creation of a capital that is paid for by 
degrees. The Standard’s “* Family Provision” Policy 
gives maximum protection at minimum cost, together with 
numerous guarantees and options. 


Write to-day for “ Family Provision’ Prospectus “ AD.\" to 


he STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON ESTABLISHEO 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 1825 
ISaPALL MALL sw. 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 


& 
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COMPANY MEETING TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REST HOMES, ETC. 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 179 inns AND HOTELS managed by th 
I NSU RANC E _ M PA NY PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE en Ltd, 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
~ P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


RECORD OF SOLID PROGRESS. | gre ad HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
The sixty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the London and Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 



























































Lancashire Insurance Company, Limited, was held in London on ,, 4, Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 
Wednesday, May ist. Mr. F. W. Pascoe Rutter (Governor of the dl sth sade maa enn 
company) presided. ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 

The Governor, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mn, 
said: 1928 turned out to be one of the best years we have ever had. P. H. Rocgrs (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 

Fire premiums in amount were almost exactly the same as in 1927, OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘“ Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 
namely, £3,447,446, a falling off having occurred in the United States, Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2}, 
and been offset by development elsewhere, but not, I am sorry to say, summer from 3 gns. Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 
fit 

in our home field, whéch continues to be stationary. The profit from T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hote) Comfors 
the fire department was slightly less than in 1927, namely, £405,619, ith beatin acai ott aaihaues dsiein, deste o8—%: on te 
against £429,110. The accident department showed some advance —_— : aoe 
by an increase in the premiums of £78,642, which made them for 1928 ONGSHAW--THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL.  Situate; 
£2,437,130, and the profit was {119,549, against £102,494. These on National Trust property, on beautiful Sutgutiee Moors.—Apply Holiday 
two departments, which are intermingled and interdependent, yielded Fellowship, Ltd., “‘ Highfield,” London, N.W. 11 
a profit almost identical with 1927—actually about £6,500 less. EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 

aspect, Sunny pneenpantns garden, tennis, —Illust, pectus from Mrs.Wynvr, 

PREMIUMS, PROFITS AND RESERVES UP. 
The marine department came to the front and produced the largest A good meal... .- 
. : : : comfortable bed ...... 

amount of profit which we have experienced since the fervid years of A reasonable bill. ....... 
the war. There was an increase in the business of £93,490, making Particulars of 150 Hotels from Trust Houses 
a premium income of £1,475,945, and the profit was £145,302, against Limited, Short's Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 
£96, 507. The total premiums, therefore, for the year—excluding, UMANITARIANS’ GUESTS HOUSE. Pleasant Rooms. Large 
of course, any life business—were £7,360,522, or an increase of £177,928, Private Grounds. Excellent Tennis. Terms moderate. Humane diet.—Apply, 
and there was a realised net profit, after all deductions of taxation, Director, 151 Sutherland Avenue, W. 9. 
of £670,470, or g-1I1 per cent., against £628,111, or 8-75 per cent. : ; ee 
After providing for all liabilities, and for the dividend, our reserve woe ge ce pa nag on social lines at 
funds have been increased from {9,299,038 to £9,967,048. _ — 

The home fire business, the Governor continued, had always been OSCOMBE.—Shalden Grange (recommended by a reader of Tur 
the foundation of the company’s success and had shown continuously ow Sesenenen, sorted oe pa ost = bg deed -. .- ome ~ an be Pe. 
good results. <A retrogression in the profit for 1928 he put down to ase Gaye SCCERNOS GG SUUENTS ee - Sone ne 
the fact that the ieee tone was still ie from ae =n z Pete on, Ten eee Cae. he Tete gag Re a 

3% guineas per week, Florence Road, Bc Bour Telep 2873. 
MARINE IMPROVEMENT. Aca TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, vn: sun, peace 
fi Ss) lly beautiful.—Miss A * aldrast, Mied 

Shareholders would be surprised and gratified by the important im-Stubal. a a nee veer eae 
contribution to profits of the marine department. For years past 
the state of things in the marine department had been deplored. 

Although there was still room for further improvement, a gross profit TRAINING CENTRES 
ver bow yg underwriting of 12-67 per cent. could not but be LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

An important transaction taking place at present was the redemp- HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lau: 
tion, at the rate of 105, of the 5 per cent. debenture stock, created for downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained is 


. : . this Coll to become Teachers of tics. The Course of Training extends 
a total amount of £897,562 in 1919, when the successful fusion with over g years, endl inatodes Educational and Yiedieal Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 


the “‘ Law Union and Rock” company was negotiated. The alliance | gees Dancing, ——e , Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
had been highly satisfactory in its results. There remained outstanding °F Prospectus, apply Smcrerary. 


£673,127, and these would be redeemed on June 7th. The requisite AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1)— 
provision had been made, and the redemption would cost the company University Courses 1n ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil 


nothing. Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 108. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 
Shareholders had learned already that the directors had decided to Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


increase the dividend by another shilling a share. This meant an 























appreciable draft upon the underwriting, but the time had come, as he TO LET AND FOR SALE 
indicated last year, when they might go a little further than in the 
past. By this increase of a shilling they had the unprecedented ex- EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
perience of an increase of a shilling a share in four consecutive half- nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private room, 
years, i.e., four shillings a share in two years. (Applause.) constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, bard tennis courts.— Western 404". 
NFURNISHED Rooms (2) 10/6. 21/- including e.]., 22 Belsize 
REMARKABLE PROGRESS. Avenue, N.W.3. 

Reviewing the position of the Company, the Governor said: It is O LET. July and/or August, 6-room cottage, near Llangollen. 
not so much that we have made substantial profits for many years Glorious mountain walks, Bath h. and c., 7 beds, garden, garage, 34-4 @— 
past, but that those profits should have been so extraordinarily regular. Proressor CAMPBELL, Moorside, Caldy, Cheshire. 

Thirty years ago we should have been pleased with a profit of £100,000. 

It has been made public that the average net profit, after all deductions f 

and taxation, of all the British companies, taken over a long period, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 

has been about 44 per cent. And so far as the accounts for 1928 of YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT: 
other companies, even including our own, have been published, they ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciali Verbatim o 


indicate a profit for the past year of actually less than 4 per cent. condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand- ypists provided 
Now listen to these figures. For the six years, beginning with 1917 METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OrFicg, 75 Chancery Lane 
and ending with 1922, our net profit, after deducting every charge and (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 

tax, was £3,356,731, or an average per annum of £559,455. It is true 
that one or two of those years benefited by the War afflation, but that UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
was largely corrected by the drastic deduction for excess profits duty. experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

And now, during the last six years, 1923 to 1928, the net profit, after er : " 
all deductions and all taxation, has been £3,394,396, or an average "lh “@auauee-aaeee . = nee “4 — ae 
per annum of £565,732. (Applause.) 


























During these twelve years we have paid in taxation, to the British UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Government alone, from our total trading, a sum of not less than Duplicating cheap. —Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 
£3,800,o00—as our contribution to the upkeep of our country. (Hear, a 2 
hear.) In the absence of any historic via upsetting our pa ISS een Aa ing nem Typewriting, Duplicating and 
—and reverses, if properly dealt with, generally bring their own Teseteen— oe Paget Ces, Cee _ Seven’ aves. 
recompense—you may fairly look to the future with that placid UPLICATING, Typewriting, Translations, etc. Secretaries and 
assurance and trust which has been such a support to the directorate shorthand-typists. Staff available, temporary or permanent, at shortest netice— 
and the management in the past. (Applause.) Prompt Service Bureau, Ltd., 6 Conduit Street, W. 1x. (Ambassador 9965.) 

The Deputy Chairman (Mr. Charles G. Hamilton) seconded the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and the motion was unanimously HE POETRY LOVERS’ FELLOWSHI? 
carried. (Lonpon Group). At 8 o'clock on Monday, May 6th, in the 

Votes of thanks to the chairman, directors, representatives and Chapel of the Savoy, Strand, W.C. 2. Speaker: Mrs. THoMas 


agents of the Company terminated the proceedings. HARDY. 








aseeana 


